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Dollar Makers 


Send In Some More—A Dollar Will Be Paid For Acceptable Short Letters 


WO years ago we began shipping our 
eggs to New York, first to a commis- 

a sion house, but the last year to a re- 

tailer. At first we did not make much 
as we had to learn a lot, but now our eggs 
are graded as near-by hennery whites. Dur- 
ing August, we made after deducting all ex- 
penses $69.30 more than if we had sold them 
at home, which we think are dollars easy 
made, after having done the work of produc- 
ing them, just putting them on the market 
at the right place. 

Now if I don’t get one of your extra dol- 
lars, if this will help some other farmer to 
make some extra dollars, I feel well repaid. 

We have a farm of sixty acres, keep seven 


and gained flesh wonderfully fast. I only 
lost one by getting chilled. This was a night 
as well as a day job for little pigs as well 
as little babies need food through the night 
and they were always ready for their regu- 
lar feeding.—J. B. D., New York. 


* * #* 
MONEY IN HOME GARDENING 


I consider the one-half acre annually culti- 
vated in gardening makes, and also saves, 


more money for me than any other sideline | 


scheme I ever tried. It furnishes at least 
one-half the living, and decidedly the best 
half, too, and pays best part of the grocery 
and family wash bills. Again, good fresh 


extra penny for so many needed things 
around a home. 

Your opportunity to help us to earn 
another dollar is most welcome. My sister 
who teaches, gives me a dollar each week for 
doing her laundry and the necessary mend- 
ing. I also can do outside sewing on plain 
things for which I get a dollar a day and it 
is a great help and so many of our neigh- 
bors all over are glad to get a little help 
which they find easy to pay for and we glad 
to earn. 

A great many people might find girls who 
are away from home who would be only too 
glad to get their laundry and mending done 
where there is no danger of eyes and half 
the care used in fine things. 
—Mrs. R. L. C., New York. 





cows. My wife and I do all 
the work so we don’t spend TW. 
all our time with the chick- | \ yoOe 


ens.—C. R. B., Pa. 


. * * 


TURN AND MATCH UP 


Work gloves and children’s 
mittens “rights” worn out? 
Plenty of lefts? Turn half 
the lefts and match up. 

Starch with thin starch 














garments that are to be bad- 
ly soiled, or just dip in the 
collars and wristbands and 
they will wash easier and 
wear longer. Try it with the 
children’s play clothes even 
if you do not intend to iron 
them. 

When work-shirt collars 
and. french cuffs on sport 
shirts begin to show wear rip 
off and stitch on reversed. 
This only takes a few min- 
utes and adds a third to 
the respectable wearing life 
of the shirt.—Mrs. S. H. P., 
Massachusetts. 

* 7 


NEW COAT FROM AN OLD 
ONE 


I am so well pleased at the 
success I just recently had 
at saving not only one dollar 








* * * 


HOME-MIXED DAIRY 
RATIONS 


I save at least $2 to $4 on 
every ton of feed by home- 
mixing my ration for the 
dairy, instead of buying 
ready-mixed feed. I follow 
Professor Savage’s formula 
for different seasons. At 
present I mix 100 pounds 
each of Bran, Hominy, Grain, 
Oats, Gluten and Oil Meal. I 
vary ration as he suggests.— 
W. D. A., New York 


* * * 


SELLS HOMEMADE COTTAGE 
CHEESE 


I take my sour milk and 
make it up into cottage 
cheese and sell it to my 
neighbors. I make it into 
balls and often have more 
than a dollar easy, I say. It 
also gives me a chance to call 
on neighbors, which I might 
not do otherwise.—Mrs. C. 
W. C., New York. 


* * * 


BOILS CULL POTATOES FOR 
HOGS 











but several that I simply 
must try to pass it on to 
other mothers. 

Two year old daughter had to have a new 
coat for winter, a neighbor who @as a grown 
daughter offered me the coat of a cast-off 
blue serge suit. This was ripped apart, 
cleaned and pressed, both outside material 
and satin lining. Then with the aid of a 
good pattern and by much careful planning, 
little daughter’s coat was cut from the old, 
with the only piecing being at the waistline 
where a belt would hide it. Fifty. cents’ 
worth of outing flannel made the inner lin- 
ing, giving more warmth, and the finished 
article is one both mother and daughter can 
feel proud of.—Mrs. H. J. L., New York. 


* * * 


TEN LITTLE PIGS—AND THEN THERE 
WERE NINE 


Our old pig died twenty-four hours after 
giving birth to ten little pigs, and I under- 
took the task of bringing them up. I brought 
them in the house to keep warm, I then 
diluted Jersey cows’ milk and sweetened 
with a little sugar and fed them just five 
drops every two hours the first day, then 
gradually increased the amount until they 
were drinking out of a saucer by holding 
my finger in the milk to teach them to 
drink. 

Every one told me I could not bring up 
little pigs on sweet milk, but they grew plump 


The Wrong Idea of “Dollar Making” 


vegetables are healthy, which means less 
doctor bills to pay. 

A few years ago we sold over $100 worth 
of vegetables from this half acre, had an 
ample supply to use all along for table use 
from early spring to early winter, and be- 
sides, had plenty to can for winter use.— 
W. H. H., Virginia. 


* * * 
COUNTY FAIR PRIZE MONEY 


There are many ways that a farmer can 
make extra money during the year if he will 
plan to do so. I have a small farm and I al- 
ways try to have something worth while to 
show at the County Fair. The premiums 
that I get bring me considerable extra rev- 
enue for the season’s work. Sometimes I 
plan to show the different kinds of grains 
and vegetables that I raise on the farm. I 
make it a point to exhibit farm produce at 
six or more County Fairs in the State. Dur- 
ing the past two months, we earned $121 in 
this way at six County Fairs. This is not a 
large sum but it helps out when taxes come 
due.—A. C. VAN L., New York. ~ 


_ 
PLAIN SEWING FOR THE NEIGHBORS 


We are devoted readers of your paper and 
every farm woman is anxious to earn an 


The potatoes that are too 
small for seed or to sell, I 
boil and mix them for the 
pigs with hominy and it certainly fattens 
them and then it does not take so much feed 
to get them ready for killing—Mkrs. C. S., 
New York. * * * 


A poL#aR SAVED IS A DOLLAR MADE 


I have saved many dollars by making all 
my dish towels from sugar and flour sacks, 
by using grain bags for kitchen towels, mak- 
ing mittens and holders from stocking legs, 
and by fashioning warm house slippers from 
old heavy coats with soles cut from dis- 
carded felt hats. 

This year I have raised my own sage in 
the garden, and when I get an extra supply, 
I will sell that to earn an extra dollar.— 
Mrs. F. C., New York. 

* * ad 
SKIN MONEY 


I trap and catch muskrats and skunks.— 
H. S., New York. 
* * * 
HATCHES AND SELLS BABY CHICKS 


Last spring I hatched, with incubators, 
baby chicks for sale, some from my own eggs 
and some from eggs the customers brought. 
I very much prefer to hatch my eggs from 
my own flock as they hatch better,/for any 
old egg will not hatch in an incubator.—MRs. 
E. H. B., New York. 
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What Is Wrong With the Cooperatives? 


Those That Fail to Profit By Experience Will Be Weeded Out 


OR many years after this country 
was settled the farmers had no real 
marketing’ problems. Every farm 
was a complete production plant 
where nearly everything that the family 
needed to eat and wear was grown, and 
every kitchen was a laboratory where food 
products were prepared and preserved, and 
rude clothes were manufactured. Each 
man’s farm was his kingdom where it was 
pretty nearly true that the farmer was 
“monarch of all he surveyed,” and where he 
was more nearly independent than he has 
ever been since or ever will be again. 
But times changed, as they have a habit 
of doing, especially in progressive America. 
As the changing times began to 


By E. R. EASTMAN 


Cooperative associations have been or- 
ganized by the hundreds. There are at least 
twenty large milk sales cooperatives in the 
country, and in New York State alone there 
are twelve large farmers’ organizations for 
buying or selling farm supplies or products, 
besides something like 1,224 small ones or- 
ganized in the counties and communities. 
Without the least doubt, cooperative organiz- 
ing has been overdone. Much that has been 
done was not well done. Any movement, 
however good, always goes too far. Coop- 
eration has been preached as a fetish, almost 
as a religion. It has been advocated as a 


very slow to orgaWize. Perhaps the advan- 
tages of organization had to be over-empha- 
sized. Anyway, the organizers were success- 
ful, or partially so, for the farmers joined 
up by thousands, and the cooperatives be- 
gan to perfect their machinery, to set up 


their offices, and to get busy. 


For a time, practically all of them suc- 
ceeded, or appeared to do so. Most of them 
were organized during the war; prices were 
on the up-grade, and the newly organized co- 
operatives got the credit for all the increase. 
They were certainly entitled to some of it. 
Had it not been for organization, the dealer 
and not the farmer would have received 
most of the benefit of the increased prices. 

During the first years of coop- 
eration, there was much loyalty 





bring more population and new — 
problems, the farmer began to ' 
lose some of his independence and 
to depend more and more upon 
agencies outside of his farm. A 
marketing problem therefore de- 
veloped. It was necessary to buy 
more and more supplies for the 
farm and in order to get the 
money to buy them, the farmer 
found that he had to sell more 
surplus products. Because his 
sold products were surplus, more 
or less unimportant at first, he 
paid little attention to selling 
them properly, and when he did 
wake up at last to the fact that 
he was getting the bad end of the 
deal, both going and coming, in 
the markets, he found it too late 
to do anything with the situation 


the cooperatives? 
product in many cases than a member? 
of a cooperative too high? Is there politics in the management of the 
cooperatives; if so, how much damage does it do? Should the farmers’ 
organizations be managed largely through central control or local 
control? What about the contracts with members, should they have 
teeth in them and should they be for a long or short period? 
is the future of the cooperative movement? 

These and other intensively interesting topics will be frankly dis- 
cussed in coming numbers of American Agriculturist. Watch for them, 
for you will be sorry if you miss them. The first one is on this page.— 


The Editors. 


HAT salaries should cooperative associations pay their officers? 
What kind of officers and directors should be elected to run 
Why does a nonmember get more money for his 
Are the overhead expenses 


and enthusiasm. Many of the milk 
organizations pulled off successful 
strikes. This increased the en- 
thusiasm and support, and the 
dealers who “had first come to 
sneer at cooperation remained to 
pray.” ‘ 

But finally the good times came 
to an end. The European war 
markets ceased, and the farmer, 
who had been the last to realize 
any benefits from those prices, 
was the first and the worst to get 
caught when they went down. He 
began to look around for some- 
thing to kick and the first thing he 
found was his cooperative organi- 
zation. And kick it he did! He 
could not understand why, when 
he had been told so much about 
the wonderful efficiency of his 


What 





as an individual. The middle 
men had the market business 
pretty well sewed up and moreover, they in- 
tended to keep it so. 

As the cities began to grow, and to bring 
their food from longer distances, the prob- 
lem constantly became more complicated and 
the farmer found it increasingly difficult to 
get anything like fair prices for what he had 
to sell. For two generations or longer the 
farmers bitterly camplained about market 
conditions when they met each other on the 
road or at the milk stations, but their dis- 
satisfaction was usually limited to merely 
finding fault. Sometimes individual farm- 
ers became indignant and tried to take some 
action, or small groups got together, but 
without success. A few larger groups of 
farmers who tried to buck the dealers, al- 
ways failed because they could not stick to- 
gether. 

Finally, about the beginning of the Worid 
War, conditions became so intolerable on the 
farms that there was a general uprising of 
farmers from one end of ‘the country to the 
other. Absolute necessity forced them to 
organize and they proceeded to do so in 
nearly every farm community and with 
nearly every farm product in America. The 
past ten years will go down in American 
history as the age of the great agrarian up- 
rising, which may well be called the Coop- 
erative Era. 


cure-all for all marketing evils; many of 
its advocates and supporters take the atti- 
tude that nothing can be wrong if done under 
the name of “cooperation”; they insist that 
the cooperative associations are perfect. Its 
enemies, on the other hand, go to the other 
extreme and will not admit the good points 
and the successes. There have been organi- 
zations for organization sake; there have 
been organizations to give the organizers 
jobs; mistakes have been made and hushed 
up; and successes have been over-emphasized. 

In order to get men to join, promises have 
been eloquently made that have never had a 
chance to be realized. The great difference 
between the farmers’ prices and the consum- 
ers’ prices have been pointed out by the 
organizers, and the farmers told that coop- 
eration and cooperation alone would wipe 
out all the difference, and all he had to do to 
bring about immediate success to his busi- 
ness was to sign on the dotted line. 

Perhaps there was no other way to get 
the farmer to join, for he is not naturally a 
“joiner.” He and his ancestors had lived 
too long on the lonesome pioneer farms and 
worked out too many problems alone to re- 
alize that the marketing problem was one 
that could not be solved alone. So he was 
slow to understand that nearly every other 
group was working togethers, nd he was 


organization, that it could not 
save him from .declining prices. 

The cooperatives began to realize that a 
friend in need is a friend indeed. They found 
that the enthusiasm of many of their mem- 
ber supporters depended upon the organiza- 
tion getting good prices. Many members, 
finding that cooperation was not the panacea 
for all of their troubles, dropped out; others 
constantly threatened to. Having been told 
by the organizers of the great profits be- 
tween the producers and the consumers, the 
members constantly asked and are still ask- 
ing why their organization did not bring 
those profits back to the producers, 

The cooperative management on their part 
found, too, that many of the ideals and ob- 
jects upon which the cooperative movement 
had been organized were all wrong. They 
found that there was a really tremendous 
service which had to be performed in taking 
the products from the farms and putting 
them into the consumers’ hands; they found 
that this service cost money, and they found, 
too, that the only hope or excuse for the ex- 
istence of their organization was in being 
able to render this service cheaper and bet-« 
ter than the distributors already on the job. 
But this was not a glowing fact upon which 
to build the farmers’ enthusiasm for coop- 
eration. It was just a plain, cold matter of 

(Continued on page 321) 
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Information on the School Bill 


T a recent meeting of the New York Con- 
A ference Board of Farm Organizations, a 
suggestion Wvas made that a special Publicity 
Committee ought to be appointed to see that 
the farm people of New York have every 
opportunity of getting full information about 
the Rural School Bill. In accordance with 
this suggestion, such a committee was ap- 
pointed, consisting of one representative 
from each of the State farm and home or- 
ganizations, making a committee of five 
members, no one of whom is a member of 
the Committee of Twenty-one. 

Mrs. Mabel Feint, Dryden, N. Y., was ap- 
pointed for the Federation of Home Bureaus ; 
Mr. Enos Lee, Yorktown, N. Y., for the 
Farm Bureau Federation; Mr. S. L. Striv- 
ings, Castile, N. Y., for the New York State 
Grange; Mr. T. E. Cross, Lagrangeville, 
N. Y., for the State Horticultural Society ; 
and Mr. D. J. Carter, Editor of Dairymen’s 
League News, 120 West 42nd Street, New 
York City, for the Dairymen’s League Co- 
operative Association. 

This committee is now ready for work. 
Requests for speakers to explain the School 
Bill may be referred to any member of the 
committee whose name and address is given 
above, or to your own organization. Any 
request for printed material on the school 
bill may be made to any member of the 
Publicity Committee. 


One Way to Help Wheat 


HE situation in Germany daily grows 

more intolerable. Their money is a joke, 
worth less than the paper it is printed on. 
Their government is disintegrating and 
thousands of their people are actually starv- 
ing. 

If the suffering in Germany could be 
limited to those who first plunged the people 
into war and to those who have badly mis- 
managed it ever since the war, no one would 
worry. But unfortunately the just suffer 
with the unjust, the innocent with the guilty. 
it is hard for poor people to become poorer, 
and for innocent women to watch their chil- 


of the American 


dren sicken and die. No wonder that the 
papers are constantly filled with accounts 
of food riots, uprising and* general chaos 
in Central Europe. 

In December, 1921, Congress appropriated 
twenty million dollars for the American Re- 
lief Association, with which to buy corn for 
starving Russia. This purchase had two 
effects. First, it was a humanitarian one in 
that it helped to save thousands of Russian 
children from starving; second, it was good 
business for America because the purchase 
of the twenty million dollars’ worth of corn 
relieved the pressure of the surplus corn and 
was one of the causes for the nearly fifty 
per cent advance in price of corn which fol- 
lowed in a few months. 

Why could we not do the same thing with 
wheat? All realize that America has too 
much wheat, which results in the farmers 
getting a too low price for it. If the govern- 
ment were to purchase say ‘fifty million dol- 
lars’ worth of wheat and send it to Germany, 
it would go far toward relieving famine con- 
ditions in that country and would without 
doubt do much to help the wheat farmers 
here. 


How Many Can You Do? 


VERY interesting and valuable little 
pamphlet, which should be read by every 
boy thinking of being a farmer, has just 
been published by the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and the State Depart- 
ment of Education. It is entitled, “Prepare 
for Farming” and copies may be had by 
writing either of the above institutions. 

It discusses briefly the farm operations 
and the different ways of getting an educa- 
tion in order to be a farmer. We were par- 
ticularly interested in reading this little 
pamphlet to note the long list of skilled op- 
erations, the most of which every successful 
farmer must know how to perform. Farm- 
ers have grown up in the business so that 
few realize the immense amount of skill that 
it takes to run or manage an average farm. 
This is especially the case in this mechanical 
age, when most of the work is done with 
machinery. 

Sometimes we take some little pride in 
our farm trade when we see a city man or 
boy try to harness a team of horses, or milk 
a cow, or pitch hay, or do any one of the 
dozens of other skilled tasks which a farmer 
must do. In this little pamphlet there is a 
partial list of some skilled farm operations. 
The list is by no means complete, but it 
brought home to us, as we are sure it will 
to you, the large amount of skill and train- 
ing that it takes to make a successful modern 
farmer. 

How many of the following operations can 
you do well: Sharpen an axe, cut logs, re- 
move a calf’s horns, pitch hay, lay tile drain, 
milk cows, treat cows for lice, sharpen a 
mower sickle, run a mowing machine, oil and 
repair a harness, sharpen a saw, shingle a 
barn, butcher a hog, shear sheep, weld a 
piece of iron, paint a building, operate a 
sprayer, pick out a good cow, mix and lay 
concrete, cull out poor layers, tell the age of 
a horse, strike out lands and plough, operate 
a tractor, run an automobile, break a colt, 
run a grain binder, shoe a horse, splice a 
rope, ride horseback, fit and connect water 
pipes, make a good haystack, stack grain 
bundles, shock grain, husk corn, operate an 
incubator, mix fertilizers. 


Best Producing Guernseys 


HE American Guernsey Cattle Club an- 

nounced at the Dairy Show at Syracuse, 
that H. E. Babcock of Ithaca, has the best 
producing herd of Guernsey cows in the 
world. We are especially proud of this fact 
because Mr. Babcock is a staff member of 
the Americe . Agriculturist and as our read- 
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ers know regularly contributes to our 
columns on dairy subjects. The*best thing 
about Mr. Babcock’s herd is that it has been 
developed without any frills or fancies. The 
cows are kept in an ordinary dairy barn, not 
any better than thousands scattered about 
the dairy country of the East. In fact, the 
last time we saw it, the stables were badly 
in need of a good coat of whitewash. No 
fancy prices were ever paid for any of the 
individuals, prices that are not beyond the 
pocketbooks of any average dairyman. A 
great deal of skill has gone into the selec- 
tion and breeding, not for show or fancy 
purposes, but just to get milk and butterfat. 
The result is that other herds may have more 
fancy types, and better exhibition animals, 
but there is none in the world that equals 
this one in production. 

We think that one trouble with the pure- 
bred dairy cattle business is that in the past 
it has contained too much speculative value. 
After all, the only real value of a cow is 
her ability to produce milk and offspring, 
which can also produce milk in large quanti- 
ties. Mr. Babcock has demonstrated some 
of the possibilities to almost any dairyman 
with either pure breds or grades of develop- 
ing good producers by using just plain horse- 
sense in breeding, feeding and care of the 
dairy cow. 

Because Mr. Babcock knows and is proving 
from actual experience what he is talking 
about, we are glad to have him write for us 
regularly and to have you send in any ques- 
tions on dairy subjects for his attegtion. 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 


| spite of all that I can do to chase them 
out, cows have an unruly habit of break- 
ing constantly into this column. I can’t seem 
to get this argument about breeds of dairy 
cattle settled. The fact is, after we are all 
dead and gone.I suspect that our great, great 
grandchildren will still be quarrelling over 
who has the best breed. 

You remember that I told the story here 
a while ago about Mr. Morgenthau’s visit to 
Mr. Ed Babcock’s farm at Ithaca and as he 
was looking over the fine Guernseys, he found 
stored away in a dark corner one lonesome 
Holstein. When Mr. Morgenthau took Ed 
to task about keeping a Holstein cow, you 
will recall that Ed confessed that he had to 
have the Holstein milk to raise his Guernsey 
calves! At least, that’s what Mr. Morgen- 
thau told me when he returned. 

A little later, Lew Toan, who is president 
of the State sGuernsey Breeders’ Club, 
claimed that Mr. Babcock did not say any 
such thing, but what Ed really did say was 
that his well had gone dry, his spring had 
gone dry and he had to have something to 
wash his milk cans with! 

Now along comes Ed again with still 
another version. Just between ourselves— 
and I wouldn’t want you to whisper it out 
loud—I am beginning to suspect after 
sitting up several nights in an effort to de- 
termine who was telling the truth, that all! 
three of these otherwise perfectly reputabk 
gentlemen are fairly good candidates for the 
“Ananias Club” when it comes to discussing 
the merits of dairy cattle breeds. But here 
is Ed’s story of why he keeps one Holstein 
cow in a large herd of Guernseys. Read it 
and judge for yourself. 

Ed writes that neither the story of Mr. 
Morgenthau or Mr. Toan bears any resem- 
blance to the truth whatsoever. The real 
reason, he says, is that he finds it difficult in 
the morning—particularly on foggy morn- 
ings—to locate the yellow and white Guern- 
sey cows amid the buttercups and daisies. 
The black and white of the Holstein, how- 
ever, show up prominently and he conserva- 
tively figures that by having her in the herd 
he saves at least fifteen minutes each day in 
getting the cows! “Wio’s next? 
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Farm Bureau—What It Is, What It Does 


Its Purpose Is Not Increased Production, But Better at Less Cost—A Radio Talk 


HE other day a farmer who had re- 
cently moved on a farm in one of our 
New York State counties, asked me 
if there was any place in the county where 
he could go for reliable information which 





Every year sees more attention paid to farm seed 


would help him solve some of his farm prob- 
lems. Just what have you in mind, I asked? 
He replied: “There are a lot of 
things. I want to work, out a 
system of farming which will best 
meet the present economic condi- 
tions which are unfavorable as 
far as agriculture is concerned. 
It means pretty close figuring as 
we have to look twice before we 
spend a cent. I am thinking of 
using lime. Will it pay? What 
variety of corn will be best for 
my section? How about fertilizer 
—how much per acre and what 
kind? Also I would like to get 
the best ration to feed my cows 
so as to supplement the feed | 
now have on hand.” 

‘Did you ever hear of the 
county agricultural agent?” I in- 
quired. “Yes,” he replied, “I 
have heard there is such a man 
in the county, but I don’t know 
much about him. He works in 
connection with the Farm Bu- 


“Yes,” I answered, “Let me 
tell you something about the 
agent and the Farm Bureau and 
how you can use them. 

“The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton, and the State College of Agri- 
culture at Ithaca, go into partner- 
ship with the farmers of a county 
for the purpose of carrying out 
an educational program of agri- 
cultural improvement. The farm- 
er’s partner is an organization 
known as the County Farm Bureau Associa- 
tion, and is a membership organization open 
to all persons interested in agriculture. The 
Board of Directors of the farm bureau, rep- 
resenting the farmers, together with the 
county agent leader, representing the public 
agricultural institutions, employ the county 
agricultural agent who makes his head- 
quarters at a convenient point in the county, 
usually the county seat. The county agent 
must be a man who is thoroughly familiar 
with real farming, but besides this he must 
know the scientific side, having studied four 
years at a college of agriculture. , This plan 
establishes a definite agricultural head- 
quarters in the county where farmers and 
others may go for information. The work 
is supported through appropriations from 
the Federal, State, and County governments 
and through membership fees. The farm 
bureau membership fee in ‘New York State 


By JAY CORYELL 


New York State County Agent Leader 


varies from two to five dollars per year. In 
the majority of the counties it is five dollars. 

“The work is established in 
practically the whole State. 
The farmers in each of the 
fifty-five agricultural counties 
have an agent to serve them. 
In addition there are eight as- 
sistants. These men are sup- 
plemented in their work by 
extension specialists from the 
college of agriculture, who at- 
tend meetings of farmers to 
give them the latest informa- 
tion on particular agricultural 
subjects, and they also work 
with committees in the coun- 
ties assisting them to formu- 
late plans of work. 

“Each county has a definite 
program of work which is 
made by farmers themselves. 
This program of work is one 
of the important features of the plan. 
Through the partnership plan of operation, 


“When a community program is made the 
committeemen meet usually at the home of 
the chairman or at the community center. 
They first make a study of the farming of 
the community listing the chief sources of 
income, then deciding what are some of the 
limiting factors. The next step is to study 
how to solve the problems of this particular 
community. Carrying the program through 
to completion is the most important of all. 
It is very evident that the county agent can- 
not do this alone, but must have the support 
and cooperation of all of the committeemen. 
Each committeeman acts as a leader in the 
work in which he is particularly interested 
and sees that the program is actually carried 
out in the community. 

“Through these programs of work the 
agricultural practices of many communities 
have been entirely changed. For example, 
in certain sections many farmers are grow- 
ing improved varieties of oats, corn and 
other grains because of these programs. The 
first step was to hold demonstrations where 
the particular variety might be compared 
with those ordinarily grown. Farmers were 
invited to see the results. The use of these 
improved varieties soon becomes general, be- 

cause the farmer buys them from 











A community pruning demonstration, showing a peach tree before 


and after pruning 


opportunity is given to combine so-called 
science and practice. In this way the pro- 
grams are such that they meet 
the real needs of farmers be- [ 
cause farmers make them and | 
have available the assistance | 
of trained men. 

“In order that the work 
may be effective, each com- 
munity has what is known as 
a community committee. This 
committee is made up of sev- 
eral good farmers in each 
community. Each one of the 
committeemen carries out a 
particular line of work and is 
sometimes known as a project 
leader, one man taking charge 
of poultry work, another 
dairying, another the fruit 
and so on. 


— — 





a neighbor or other reliable 
source. In much the same way 
demonstrations showing the value 
of the use of lime are established. 
Farmers have a chance to see the 
results on their own farm. In 
this way the use of lime is es- 
tablished in the communities. 

“Recently a house to house sur- 
vey was made in Chenango 
County to see whether farmers 
were making any use of the agri- 
cultural extension work and how 
it could be improved. Hardly a 
farm could be found where some 
of the practices taught by the 
county agent and farm bureau 
had not been made use of. In 
many instances farmers were us- 
ing lime and had planted im- 
proved varieties of corn as a re- 
sult of watching their neighbors, 
but they did not realize that their 
neighbors had learned through 
meetings and demonstrations held 
by the farm bureau. 

“The services of the county 
agent are available to all of the 
people in a county whenever there 
are agricultural problems on 
which a person needs assistance. 
Anyone is free to write, telephone 
or call upon the agent at his office. 
If you want the agent to go over 
some definite problem on your 
farm you can get this service for 
the asking. A postcard, letter or 


a word to your community committeeman 


(Continued on page 330) 





EXPERIMENT 
Sov Bewe paweras 


Do soy beans pay? Checking up on a demonstration plot 
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OW is the time to arrange for 


your Unadilla Silo. While our 
factory is not rushed you may secure 
the famous Unadilla with the 
greatest saving ever offered on 
early orders. 

Send today for our large illustrated 
catalog showing details of the Better- 
Built Unadilla. 

Our Agency proposition 
open in a few counties 
UNADILLA SILO CO. 
Box B Unadilla, N. Y. 








SKINNER HYDRAULIC 
BARREL HEADING PRESS 


Your packing 


equipment 


should include 

this well built 

practical barre! 

press Operated 7 
either by motor attached or by 
pulley from line shaft. Entirely self 
contained with pump mounted on 
base casting. Valves which raise 
and lower the hydraulic plunger are 
part of main base casting. Pump 












consumes no power except when 
actually pressing head into barrel 
lork controlled by double foot 
pedal action 
Other features of 
the Skinner Barrel 
Press appeal to 
busy packers 
Write at once for full 
particulars and prices. 


Skinner Machinery Co. 


Dunedin, Florida 





Fourth Street 


As Low as $10: 


Bay your cow dire et from the factory at lowest 
tory pric » ery =X eunren) eed absol: we ly ate. 
factory money can get a 

eughin wal wade, _~ a able, LK tely gx HB - 


Hertzler & Zook 
Portable Wood Saw 


for ne little ae #10, thet will saw firewocd, bu 
lath and poets Rippte “= table can be attac -— 
sisaw made. Other etylee and 
ntractore saws. al! at m ney saving 
H & Zcawe are designed and made by saw 
best tested 


















prices, 








, Pa. 


















SAW RIGS 


Direct from F actory 
$105.00 to $130.00 
Send for Literatare 


MORRISVILLE FOUNDRY CO. 
Morrisville, Vt. 























“The Truth About Wire Fence” 


SOLUTION OF THE MYSTERY 
THAT HAS COST FARMERS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


are baying just es 


Write for you can tell Oak from Popiar. 
Nove, 28 


BOND STEEL East Maumee St. ADRIAN, MICH. 





NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO Ibe. ga “anstine, 8 | 





i: 25; 10 Ibs., $2.00. 
Pay when jaatent, aepawd recipe free 
FARMERS TOBACCO UNION, D1, PADUCAH, KY. 








self of these 


| the farmer is not 


| sumer’s dollar. 


— |that may be set 
| munity 
| ized by 


| cash. 





HE usually whimsical — always 

delightful “George Duff” has recent- 
ly remarked the fact that Congress and 
Government in general is doing every 
thing possible to make it easy for the 
farmer to run in debt. In certain ways 
the statement is 
literally true. 
Ever since the 
war and the prob- 
lem of a_ world 
food supply 
focused attention 
on the farmer, 
everybody in- 
cluding Govern- 
ment and Big 
Business has been 
sincerely anxious 
to “do something” 
for the man on the 
land. The well- 
meant anxiety 
for his welfare 
seems to have 
declared itself 
especially in the 
form of legislation looking toward 
easier credits. Industrial life has 
always believed that the ability to bor- 
row easily at low rates of interest has 
been one of the great aids and incen- 
tives to business activity and good times 
and having heard that the farm- 


J.VAN WAGENEN, JR. 
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Uncle Sam Helps Farmers Get Credit 


How to Use the Various Federal Land and Intermediate Banks 


By J. VAN WAGENEN, JR. 


include in their mortgages an “amor- 
tization” feature, that is to say a fixed 
annual or semi-annual payment which 
not only takes care of the interest, but 
which also extinguishes the principa! 
at the end of a long period, the exact 
length of which may vary but most 
commonly is about 34 years. As some 
one has well put it, it is “the kind of a 
mortgage that never comes due.” 

We may repeat then that both types 
of banks are organized under different 
sections of the same Act, both are de- 
signed to furnish the same type of ser- 
vice to farmer-borrowers and both have 
the same underlying regulations and 
control. There are about four respects 
in which there is a fundamental differ- 
ence. 

The first and most vital is that the 
Federal Land Banks are organizations 
that are specifically forbidden to oper- 
ate for the purpose of private gain and 
any profit arising from their operation 
must be returned to their stock-holders 
(that is to say their borrowers) in the 
form of dividends on their shares of 
stock. If this means anything, it 
means that the borrower secures his 
money “at cost”—that is, at the lowest 
rate at which it is possible te furnish it. 


jority of farmers very properly refuse 
to see the least element of disgrace in 
carrying a mortgage. Let me say in 
passing that, of course, an appraiser 
must never gossip. I don’t know if it 
is just a happenstance or a character- 
istic sex-difference but I have never yet 
met a man who appeared to care if the 
whole township knew about all his af- 
fairs. On the other hand I have met 
two or three women who first swore me 
to secrecy and then could hardly bring 
themselves to discuss their matters 
above a whisper. 

There is one other rather important 
distinction between the two banks in 
the fact that the Joint Stock Banks do 
not require their borrowers to purchase 
any shares of stock, where as the Fed- 
eral Banks make every loan conditional 
upon the purchase of stock to the 
amount of five per cent of the loan. On 
the face of it, it is rather ridiculous to 
say to the man who has just given a 
mortgage for $1,000. “We will give 
you $950 in real money and $50 in 
shares of our—or rather your—institu- 
tion.” Of course these shares are a 
very gilt edged investment and their 
value will be credited against the last 
payment but still most borrowers want 
cash rather than investments. The 
answer is that the Federal Land Banks 
are not organized to make a 
profit for any one, but is an 





er very frequently suffered from 
lack of sufficient capital and 
regular banking facilities, they 


have naturally desired in his 
behalf to correct these condi- 
tions. So to-day we have the 
twelve great Federal Land 


Banks, the seventy or more Joint 
Stock Land Banks and just this 
year the new Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks. It does 
look as if the Government was 
giving us every, opportunity to 
run in debt. I have no word of 
criticism of any of these institu- 


tions. I believe that in many 
cases they have supplied a real 
need and the fact that at the 
close of business on Feb. 28, 
1923, the Federal Land Banks 
and the Joint Stock Land Bank 


taken together had outstanding 


May 26, 
eral Land Bank. 


Land Bank Information 


OME months ago we asked Mr. Van Wagenen 

to write for you an explanation of the pur- 
poses and plan of operation of the three Federal 
Banks that deal with farm loans. 
Mr. Van Wagenen wrote about the Fed- 
On this page is an interesting 
article about the Joint Stock Land Bank and in 
our next issue there will be explanation of the 
Federal ._Intermediate Credit Bank. 
serve these articles you will always have at hand 
an accurate explanation of how these important 
institutions operate and how to go about it, should 
you wish to secure a loan.—The Editors. 


In our issue of 


If you pre- 


absolutely cooperative enterprise 
and that the dividends on these 
shares is really their method 
of distributing their surplus—a 
surplus that in the case of a 
Joint Stock Bank would go into 
the pockets of the owners. The 
purchase—or better—the de- 
duction for shares is all right 
if we can take the long look 
ahead but it sometimes seems 
rather hard on the man who 
feels that he needs in cash every 
possible dollar that his loan 
calls for. To be perfectly fair, 
it ought to be stated that theore- 
tically those shares are assess- 
able in case of insolvency— 
although this seems a rather 
remote contingency. 

From what I can learn, the 





loans of more than 918 millions 
of dollars, shows that the farmer 
to a surprising extent has availed him- 
facilities. 

At the same time I have the convic- 
tion that after all the greatest need of 
easier credits and 


better banking facilities, but rather a 
reorganization of our selling system 
that will —_ the farmer to retain 


a larger share of the con- 
It is, however, very much 
the banking system 


for: hi msel? 


easier to provide 


| because that is a sort of fiat legislation 


that may be imposed upon the farmer 
from above, while a cooperative buying 
and selling organization must be a mat- 


| ter of education, growth and individual 


loyalty. 

Some weeks ago I tried to set forth 
something of the plan and procedure 
of borrowing from the Federal Land 
Banks. 

The same Act which provided for the 
organization of these semi-public insti- 
tutions under Governmental supervision 
and patronage, also provided for the 
organization of privately owned institu- 
tions which in a general way are in- 
tended to provide the same class of ser- 
vice as that given by the Federal Land 
Banks. These are the so-called Joint 
Stock Land Banks and already about 
seventy such institutions have been or- 
ganized under the Act. 

It must be understood that a Joint 
Stock Land Bank is not a small affair 
up as a local com- 
enterprise. It must be organ- 
groups of not less than ten 
persons and with a capital stock of at 
least a quarter of a million dollars of 
which at least one half must be paid in 
In a general way the powers and 
| privileges of the Federal Land Banks 
and the Joint Stock Land Banks are 
similar. 

Once having completed its organiza- 
| tion and paid in its entire capital stock, 
the Joint Stock Bank may then proceed 
to issue bonds and to make loans up 
to an amount equal to fifteen times its 
capital stock. oth classes of banks 


On the other hand the Joint Stock 
Banks are corporations frankly organ- 
ized for the purpose of personal gain— 
an object that is of course in no way 
reprehensible. It is true that they are 
forbidden to charge an interest rate 
greater than one per cent in excess of 
the rate of interest which they must 
pay on their bonds, but having complied 
with this regulation, any profits arising 
from their operation becomes the prop- 
erty of the owners of the bank. I can- 
not escape the feeling that the differ- 
ence is a most fundamental distinction. 

I do not know that it is worthwhile 
to worry about the question of the fail- 
ure of either the Federal or Joint Stock 
Banks. As a matter-of-fact, both of 
them are subject to pretty rigid super- 
vision, both deal with what ought to be 
the world’s premier security—agricul- 
tural land—and it is certain from the 
market enjoyed by their bonds that 
both are most favorably considered by 
the big banking houses who buy their 
bonds in blocks of millions of dollars. 
It is interesting to remember however 
that each of the twelve Federal Land 
Banks is responsible for the debts of 
every other one so that no failure could 
occur unless all twelve went crashin 
down together while on the other head 
every Joint Stock Bank is an individual 
enterprise and independent of every 
other. 

Another distinction lies in the fact 
that the Joint Stock Banks have less 
machinery of operation. For one thing 
there is no “Local Loan Committee,” a 
feature which plays such a large part 
in the Federal Land Bank. This does 
away with one step (often a very halt- 
ing step) in getting a loan and henge 
permits the giving of prompter service. 
There is also the additional fact that 
the elimination of the local loan com- 
mittee does not make it necessary that 
a man’s financial affairs be canvassed 
by his neighbors, and this item of 
privacy may be desired in some cases, 
although it is true that the great ma- 


requirements of the Joint Stock 
Banks regarding what sort of 
property can be offered for loans, is less 
rigorous than in the case of the Federal 
Banks. The former can loan on land 
operated by tenants or held for specu- 
lative purposes while the latter are 
practically restricted to agricultural 
lands operated and controlled by the 
owner. 

Perhaps it will be safest for me to 


sum the matter up in this fashion. * 


Both plans can help the farmer and the 
amortization plan common to both, gives 
a safety and security and yet certainty 
of ultimate payment which is surely 
not a part of the usual short term loan. 
The old-time farm mortgage between 
friends and neighbors was generally a 
very human sort of document and it 
was usually construed in most liberal 
and kindly fashion. I do know, how- 
ever, that more recently in the neigh- 
hood of cities there is a tendency to 
sell iands on contracts that would draw 
a smile of approval—and envy—from 
Shylock. I am not much given to sug- 
gesting remedial legislation, but I do 
think that we might have some modifi- 
cation of our laws that would draw the 
teeth out of some of these smart-law- 
yer contracts which enable some land 
sharks to fleece the innocent and ignor- 
ant “back-to-the-lander.” Much this sort 
of thing was done in behalf of the old 
time merciless life insurance contract 
and we might well recognize the prin- 
ciple of certain equities in contracts 
where part payments have been made. 
(Continued next week) 


“TUNE IN” 


American Agriculturist broadcasts 
market reports from Station WEAF in 
cooperation with the New York State 
Department of Farms and Markets on 
every Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday at 11:50 A. M. These re- 
ports cover the daily conditions of the 
market and include quotations of vari- 
ous farm products, received for that day. 
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Prospects. in the Bean Market 


Are Beans Coming Back as a Cash Crop ? 


N response to good prices for the last 

two crops, bean producers planted six 
acres this year where they planted only 
five in 1922, and less than four acres in 
1921. Nature was kind, and the yield 
per acre is above the average. The 
result is the largest crop of beans since 
1918 and, with two exceptions, the 
largest in the ten years during which 
official estimates upon the crop have 
been compiled. 

Ali the important bean producing 
States have a larger yield than in 1922 
with the exception of California where 
the lima crop is considerably smaller 
than last year. The two years are com- 
pared in the following table which also 
reveals the relative importance of dif- 
ferent States as bean producers: 





on the side of a reduced supply. For 
example, threshing returns in some of 
the important States have not been up 
to expectations. Several sections had 
too much rain during the harvest sea- 
son, so that pickage is running heavy. 
In Michigan, early returns indickted 
an average pickage of eight per cent 
which is considerably above normal. 
Two to four hundred thousand bushels 
may be subtracted from the merchant- 
able supply in this Avay. 

Trade conditions have been quite fa- 
vorable thus far this year. The 1922 
crop was well cleaned up before new 
beans came on the market. Most folks 
can afford to eat all they want so 
that the demand from wholesale grocers 
has been _ satisfactory. Elevators, 
handicapped by a shortage of labor to 


Those who wish to “know beans” will | 


be interested in the different members 
of the bean family, their special pro- 
duction areas and their markets which 
are to some extent independent of each 
ether. A survey made by the Depart- 
ment of Pryce Moe. on the 1918 crop 
revealed that of all the beans produced 
in the United States, 42 per cent were 
small white beans, ’s per cent large 
whites, the two together being known 
as pea or navy beans, 17.6 per cent 
pintos, 10 per cent limas, 5 per cent 
pinks, 3.7 per cent red kidneys, 3.2 per 
cent yellow eyes and the remainder a mis- 
cellaneous assortment including bayos, 
red Mexicans, cranberry, white kidney, 
blackeye, tepary beans and the like. 

Michigan is the chief producer of 
white pea beans, its crop this year 














92: 922 
1000 1-000 run picking machines, have been soli being about two-thirds of the total for 
New York Bushels Bushels up to their capacity to get beans ready the entire country. The State produces 
Michigan .’.”. ..seccsc. 6,248 i’s09 for shipment. Bad weather caused mostly small whites with a few large 
California .... cceccce . 4,836 1778 some delay and growers are reluctant whites and three or four per cent of 
Colorado .... +. seeeees 1,360 105 to sell whenever prices drop, compel- red kidneys, New York’s crop includes 
i gga iin . = ling elevators to bid up the market to 15 to 25 per cent of red kidneys, and 
a Ralieapte ate antag 990 264 get enough beans to fill their orders. 20 per cent yellow eyes but the State 
Wisconsin . . . . seesees 154 76 The small crop of big limas in Califor- is also a big producer of white pea 

Total Be SSS 14.936 i193 ‘nia puts them in a strong position. beans. 

Bias a: a ‘ — Some of the dealers look for much About 90 per cent of the Colorado 
The United States is both an im- cheaper beans later on. Perhaps the and New Mexico crop consists of pintos 
porter and an exporter of beans but wish is father to the thought. They or native Mexican beans. Arizona 
see seni the a oo regen Age 
alance is on the im- imas make up 
port side, so that we 5 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 1920, 4 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23) about a third of the 
consume more beans California crop and 
than we raise. The | CWT are produced along 
supply and distribu- [810% the southern coast. 
tion of the 1922 crop The valley and 


and the average for 
the five years 1917 8 





- coastal region of cen- 
tral California 





the table below. The 
export and import 
totals are for the 


to 1921 are given in . 


Na 


raises small whites, 
large whites, pinks, 
blackeyes, and some 








red kidneys. > Idaho 





















































twelve months from | n/ raises a wide va- 
September to the riety of beans as 
following August 4@ its crop is greatly 
inclusive, covering ” P tized for seed, 
the a pp roximate ws z ut large and small 
year in which the MONTHLY PRICES whites predominate. 
a is consumed. - FROM SEPTEMBER TO 7 Mon +o na runs 
is year’s crop FOLLOWING strongly to large 
of 14936,000 bushels auGusT whites. 
is about 1,500,000 0 Sakae Ree ee yy Idaho 
bushels “more than This curve shows the trend of bean prices on the Chicago market Valley” h. os 


in the United States 

in the preceding year and a like amount 
above the five-year average. Just how 
much our foreign trade will add to or 
take from the domestic supply is con- 
jectural. During the last crop year, we 
imported practically 1,600,000 bushels 
more than we exported in spite of a 
supposedly high tariff of 1% cents a 
pound on white beans. But, the five- 
year average import balance as given 








in the figures above was only 553,000 
bushels. ‘ Average 
1922 1917-1921 

1,000 1,000 
Bushels Bushels 

EET 13,025 
Imports . . . cs 2,247 2,623 
Total supply ....... 14,140 15,648 
BONO . ccc cccacese 655 2,070 
Apparent domestic con- - —— 
sumption 13,485 13 3,578 


Information as to » dane crops in such 
countries as Japan, Hongkong, Chile, 
and parts of Europe from which our 
imported beans come is scanty, but thus 
far this fall our prices have been a 
little below the level at which beans 
could be imported profitably. In gen- 
eral, it does not seem likely that im- 
ports will be heavy. With a generous 
—— in this country, prices are likely 
to be more attractive to foreign buyers 
than they were last year and distribu- 
tors are likely to push sales harder in 
all directions so that a Soe go 
mostly to Cuba, Mexico, Canada and 
to northern Europe for relief work are 
likely to be larger than they were last 
ange is apt to resemble the five-year 
average rather than that of 1922. This 
year. This means that the import bal- 
would make a total of about 15,500,000 
bushels for domestic consumption or 
about 2,000,000 bushels more than last 
year or the five-year average. 

The apparently precise character of 
Statistics such as are given above often 
implies a degree of accuracy and final- 
ity which they do not actually possess. 
They are always subject to revision 
in the light of later developments. 
Changes this year are most apt to be 


believe that the gaps in the wholesale 
trade channels will be filled up, that 
elevators willgincrease their picking 
capacity, that buyers will not need 
beans as fast as they will be offered 
and that growers must keep on selling 
even if prices go down. 

The supply of white beans and pintos 
appears large and prices may not aver- 
age as high as in the past two crop 
years when the Chicago average on 
pea beans was $7.30 and $6.90 per 100 
pounds respectively, but no excuse is 
apparent for extremely cheap beans 
such as some of the dealers are looking 
for. The supply may be smaller than 
it is now believed. to be. The fact that 
a large fraction of the crop is in the 
hands of cooperative organizations so 
that it will be fed on the market more 
gradually through the year has some 
bearing on the outcome. Furthermore, 
if the plans now on foot to advertise 
beans are carried out, another pillar of 
support will be placed under the 
market. Consumptive demand should 
be excellént right along and the United 
States during two war years consumed 
more beans than are in sight this yedr 
and at mighty good prices. 

The accompanying graph portrays 
the course of prices of pea beans at 
Chicago by calendar years from 1913 
to 1920 and by months during the last 
three crop years. It shows that beans 
have been materially above the pre- 
war level, particularly since early 1922. 
The Chicago price represents the Mich- 
igan shipping point price plus the 
freight and a handling charge. From 
the shipping point price must be de- 
ducted the charge for handling at the 
local elevator, something to cover risk 
of market fluctuations and the elevator 
profit in order to get the price to the 
grower for clean beans. To arrive at 
the value of beans “in the dirt,” the cost 
of hand picking and the discarded beans 
which are paid for at the same rate as 
good beans must be deducted from the 
price to the grower for clean beans. 


produce a large white 
bean known as the Great Northern, the 
seed of which is said to have been first 
obtained from Indian mounds, It has 
been produced on a commercial scale 
for the last several years. Dealers are 
enthusiastic over this bean which is 
said to cook in from one-third to one- 
half the time required by regular pea 
beans, to have a sweeter taste and to 
be more digestible. It commands a de- 
cided premium over other pea beans. 
Occasionally it is passed. off for the 
baby lima which it resembles in size, 
although not in shape. General opinion 
seems to be that production of this 
bean will expand greatly in the terri- 
tory where it is now grown, but that 
its highly prized properties will be lost 
if it is grown in other sections. 

Bean consumers have their peculiar 
habits also. The white beans of Mich- 
igan have the preference in the East 
and Middle West, and the price practi- 
cally sets the market for the white 
beans of other sections. In Boston 
territory, however, California small 
whites are most popular. Red kidneys 
can be sold anywhere, a great many 
going to pork and bean factories. 
Pintos are sold mostly south of the 
Ohio River line, although sections 
where much of the population comes 
from southern Europe also are said to 
furnish a good market. The South 
buys baby limas, and the North the big 
limas, although there is some cross- 
over. Bean connoisseurs think the South 
shows the better judgment. In general, 
there have never been too many baby 
limas. 

Great Northerns have been highly 
popular wherever introduced. In fact, 
some dealers assert that this bean 
which is being produced now to the 
extent of several hundred cars an- 
nually has stimulated consumption to 
that extent and has not affected the | 
market for other beans although as its | 
production expands, it will undoubtedly 
exert some influence on demand for 
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for North American Furs. 


Big 56 Page 
FUR BOOK 


Free 






Send postal for big 
Catalog and Book of 
Information. Make 

money— Deal Direct. 


Write Today 


F.C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 


785 Fur Exchange 

















St. Louis, Mo. 

In the state of Ohio there lived a bunch of boys 
who had this trapping business down to ascience 
They each sent for separate price lists every year 
and then sent all their furs to the house givimg the 
best quotations. After five years they decided 
they weren't so dreadfully wise because they 
didn’t have enough profits to make their efforts 
worth while 

One day they met Tom McMillan driving a new 
car to town. Tom said he made the price of his 
swell outfit shipping pelts. He told how he got 

vise to those funny prices and found it was better 
poe deal with Chas. Porter because he always knew 


in advance just what he was sure of gettin He 
said that Porter never offe % for a 8 pe it but 
he always paid the $3 which H® promised and some- 

times jast alittle better. Chas. Porter now has tive 

wise trappers in that section instead of one. 


Don’t Take a 


Chance with your FU RS 


Boos ye spur Your furs mean real dollars to 
and Tess you. Why sell them to some fellow 
Get ¢ our Price Bui 


letins, Shi i Ps ” blame well you are luc! get 
Tags ull fifty cents. w t 1 
periioniare. ih t% who knows. Once a Chas. Porter 
right now. This qhoger and you wil always be one 

now in advance that we give 


aes rans w real dollars to You ase : 
t tat a square dea every shipment 
ow Write nae. 


CHARLES Ss. PORTER, Inc. 
117 West 27th Street New York 


ERSKO 


ERS! CASH For 


SELL US YOUR FURS. Dont Wait 


In Fairness to Yourself, Know why Herskovits 





Grading Makes Your Fur Checks BIGGEST. 
SHIP NOW=-DIRECT=AND GET 
HERSKOVITS BIG FUR CHECKS. 


FREE , ene ty Su pie At Cost, 
Tags, Market News, on Skirt 
W. IRVING HERSKOVITS FUR CO. Inc. 
Dept. 45, 109-111 W. 24St.. NEW YORK 











WE TAN THEM—YOU WEAR THEM 
Wear Fur Clothing 


Made From Your Own Furs and Hides 


Stylish Saw ES warm and durable, made to your 
order. COW hides ‘and HORSE hides made into coats 
and ae... gloves and caps from the trimmings. Vests, 
caps, robes, gloves and rugs made from the calf ps 
or dog skins. Coon, fox, skunk, mink, etc., 
scarfs, muffs. stoles, ‘ete. 
Wear furs gears day—the cost is little 
enough. If you use your own 
pelts you save 50 to 


Free Booklet 
How to skin and care for 
s. All about sizes, 
styles and prices. vouaes 

reliable service fre 
/ apeciaiists io for nsing, 
/ menufecturing an 
A taxid dermy. 



























RAW FURS 


The New York market 
—where most furs are 


778° made up into garments —offers 
the highest prices. Send for this 
old-time New York furhouse price list C—it’s free. 


FUERST & STEINLAUF 














169 W. 26th Street New Yorl: 
ay highest st cash prices for all 
had urs—Skunk, Mink, Muskrat. 
Raccoon. Red Fox. Fancy furs a 
specialty including Silver and 
. Fisher, Marten, et 


Est. 1870. Our continued prompt 
returns Soames GaN tie liberal policy are now bringing us ship- 
ments from all North America, Alaska to Mexico. 
Send for free Price L ist. ress 


M. J. JEWETT & SONS, REDWOOD, N. Y., Dept. 9 





How many $$$ have you lost by shipping to 
high quoters who grade your shiprents down 
value? We use all kinds of Firs and pay highest 
possible prices on 4 fair and square assortment. 
Write today O. FERRIS & COX3 CHATHAM WN, Y. 


KITSELMAN FENCE 








by: 
“Rr “1 Saved se an 
et rhs Orbisonia, ou, too, Can save 
We Pay the ® we Ss ee 
Catalog of arm, 
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Saw 15 to 40 Cords a Day 











WITTE ‘22:SA 


makes you money, rain or shine. 
Has long, clean, ‘‘arm-swing’’ 
stroke. Steady-running, fast- 
est and most dependable. Can- } 
not .bind or clog, blade won’t 

whip or “‘ride’’. Simplest and 
easiest to operate, yet trouble- 
proof. Makes any cut you want— 


merely turn a screw to change speed. 


EASILY Movep from place to place. 
Weighs only 38 pounds at the handles. 


Burns Kerosene, Gasoline or Distillate 


Cheapest to operate—runs all day at cost of 2c an hour. 
ig surplus eof power for any work. USE IT 
as two fly wheels so can be used for any 
grinding grain, etc.—an all-purpose 


Burns any fuel with a 
FOR OTHER WORK, 
other jobs—pumping water, 
outfit that will work every day in tho year 


Sold Direct from Factory to You on 
90 Days’ FREE TRIAL, 3 oes as 


on your place and you can take nearly a year to pay 
—lowest price in history. 
90 days at my risk and 


This Easy Wa 


with a WITTE One-Man log Sun. 
, Wi 


au M. T. Mount, North Caro- 
"lina, saws 40 cords a da 
arl McBurney felled fifty 18-in 
WITTE goes 
saws more 


am Middelstadt —_ y 
anywhere an 
wood than ~~ able- 
bodied men could with 
with hand saws.’’ 
Robert Reed, Tennes- 
see, made $500.00 the 
first season in hilly 
country. E. H. Geis- 
elman sawed sixty 
cords in two days at a cost 
of $1.85—showed a profit of 
over $300. F. W. Allboxes says: 
“Far cheaper than h help.” 















Change To Tree 
Saw In 5 Minutes. 


Only 6 minutes to change from 
log saw to tree saw—10 seconds 
to clamptotree. Fastest fell- 
ing ever known. Fells trees 
from any position—clear down 
level to the ground 


WICO Magneto. 


Equipped with famous WICO 
magneto—the most perfect ig- 
nitionknown. Sure performance 
in fe ee ns ee ee 

w sero or 1Wintheshade 





5 Log Saw could go 
through a flood and ‘work 
t "* instantly. Starts 
Rasy at 40 degrees below zero. 











the smal! balance 


You can test this amazing outfit for 
“if it’s not right I'll make it right and it won’t cost you a cent” 


Write Today For My FREE BOOK 


Don’t delay. Write me now for my 
full details and descriptions and easy 


Big Free Log Saw Book which gives 
low payment prices. No obligation— 


a post card will do.—ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 


FURNESS 
_ , L , A} J I 
’ (Bermuda Gov'ts Offici 
Spend the Winter in a Summer Fairyland 
Only 2 Days from New York 


Reduced Summer Vacation Rates Good Until Nov. 30 
SPECIAL HOLIDAY SAILINGS 


Leav 
For ¢ 


ing New 





irdays 
Oil 


w York Wednesdays and Satu 
Via Palatial Twin-Screw, 


Each 14,000 T% 
Lan ling passengers 
by tender 


West Indies Cruises- 


iled Swimming Pool. Bookings 








hristmas 
Golf, Tennis, Sailing, 


MODERN HOTELS-—NO PASSPORTS 
The Furness Bermuda Line offers Vacationists the following Exclusive Advantages: 


SAILINGS TWICE WEEKLY 


S.S. “FORT VICTORIA” and S.S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 


ns Displacement 
rect Hamil Doe} 
directly at imiiton iock, 
Tickets interchangeable 

Delightful Cruises to the Gems of the Caribbean Sea 
Steamer Sailin 
For Illustrated Booklets on Bermu 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE, 34 Whitehall St., N. Y. 


or any local Tourist Agent 


ST. aa HOTEL, BERMUDA—Finest Cuisine 


.. KANSAS CITY, MO- 
iidg., PITTSBURGH. PA. 


6805 Witte B 
6805 » Empire | 





u Contract Steamers) 


York Dec. 19, 22, 29, and Jan. 2 
and New Year in Bermuda 
Bathing, Riding, Horse-Racing, etc. 


From Bermuda Tuesdays and Saturdays. 
lh ee Transatlantic Liners 


avoiding inconvemience and delay of transfer 


ge Every l4 Days 
ja or West Indies write to 


and Service. Tennis, Golf, Magnificent 
Furness Bermuda Line, New Yor 











Mew 300 Candle 





BURNS 96% AIR 
Guoctost tan yy 
pee = times brighter 
han wick PR hoary - A. half the cost. 
Brilliant, soft, white light. ay =—- 
eyes. No e—no soot— 

—easy to operate. *Abeohutely safe. Lights 
with match. Most economical made. Burns 
96° alr—4% gasoline or kerosene (coal-oil). 


Prove for your- 
30 Days Trial 23""'5 
Days at our risk. No obligation. Get Free 
Trial plan and special introductory offer. Send 
for attractive catalog describing table lamps, 
wall lamps, hanging lamps and rms. 













DO YOU KNOW THAT PORTO RICO’S TOBACCO 
IS ONE OF THE BEST IN THE WORLD? 





Anyhe you would probably be willing to try out 
some of our famons GENERAL RAPP CIGARS, 
fresh, direct from first hands, from factory to you 
We guarantee they will satisfy you, otherwise refund 
every f your money. Could anything be fairer’ 


You will thoroughly enjoy the old time, rich mellow 
taste of GENERAL APP. nage-mace of hand 
stripped long filler, highest gradeSun cured broad 
loaf binder, mildshade grown wrapper of exquisite 
quality Ali absolutely Porto Rico's pure genuine 
tobacco 


(50 
Prices . 100 
‘1000 556. 
Rrra ces made possible by. selling DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


Order by ENTREACTOS— specify light. Le ordark. Send 
check. money order or pay postman 











Write now—today TODAY—NOW is a mighty good ti a yours and get 

_—— . some genuine smoking pleasure. THANE S— Addr 
tices harmdaemmate WM. J. RODRIGUEZ, P.0. Bex 253, San German, PORTO RICO 
1151 Lamp  Bidg., 





PATENTS : 


blank 


Write today for free in- 
struction book and/| 
Record of Invention 
peod sketch or mon lel for personal opinion. 
NCE A. O'BRIEN, Reetstered Patent Law- 
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Among the Farmers 
Of New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania 


HE Delaware County Farm and 

Home Bureau Association held a 
very successful annual meeting at Delhi 
on October 25th. Practically every 
community in the large county was 
represented and the old Town Hall was 
well crowded with the earnest men and 
women who believe in and _ support 
these worthwhile organizations. The 
morning was devoted to an interesting 
business session and the afternoon 
chiefly to two = one by E. R. 
Eastman, Editor of American Agr icul- 
turist on “The Rural School Bill” and 
the other by Dr. Ruby Green Smith of 
the New York State College of Agricul- 
ture on “Community Life and the Farm 
and Home Bureau.” 


Perhaps the most striking thing 
about the meeting was the way in 
which nearly all of the other farm 


organizations of Delaware County were 
connected with the Farm Bureau. For 
instance, a committee which had been 
investigating poultry conditions in the 
county reported to the meeting through 
Mr. W. C. Fisher; the organized bee- 
keepers made a report through Mr. 
Meade Elderkin; W Sanford gave a 
report on the work of the cauliflower 
growers; John Gosper outlined the 
progress made by the County Breeders’ 
Association. The Franklin Cow Test- 
Association reported through Mr. 
Reid and the Andes Cow Test- 
Association was made by L. J. 
Frisbee. H. W. Harper gave a very 
interesting report illustrated with 
charts on the tuberculosis situation in 
Delaware County. All of these reports 


were in addition to the splendid prog- 
ress report made by the Farm and 
Home Bureau. 

Broome Co.—We are having some 


very excellent weather. The trees have 


now taken on their most beautiful 
colors. Silos are f lll, threshing is 
about finished, potato digging is about 
completed, The potato crop turned out 
much better than expected. There is 
lots of game this year and hunters 
make it unsafe for one to go near the 
woods. Butter, 50 to 55 cents a pound; 


dozen; fowls and 
pound.—L. K. C. 
In Western New York 

Ontario Co—We have been having 
excellent weather for fall work, digging 
potatoes, picking apples. Fall feed is 
good and peentine. Tge hay market 
is stronger.—H ; & 


cents a 
35 cents a 


eggs, 60 
chickens, 


Wyoming Co.—Owing to unusually 
fine weather during the first three 
weeks of October, practically the entire 
potato crop has been harvested. No 
high yields are reported but the quality 
of the crop is good. Farmers are not 
selling many as yet, as the price of- 
fered is only 65 to 70 cents a bushel. 
Butter 55 cents a pound, eggs 55 cents 
a dozen. Beans are being threshed 
and fair yields are reported. The crop 
is moving to market very slowly.— 
L. M. F 3 

Genesee Co.—An epidemic of cerebro- 
spinal meningitis, also known as forage 
poisoning, has broken out among live 
stock in various parts of the land. This 
is particularly true with horses. Al- 
ready several head have died and a 
number of other cases have been re- 
ported. Since the outbreak many farm- 
ers have had their animals vaccinated. 
—W.H 


NEW JERSEY FARM NEWS 


New Jersey farmers have been suf- 
fering from one of the worst dry spells 
in years. In fact the drouth became so 
acute that many industries in Jersey 
towns and cities were on the verge of 
closing down, due to the shortage of 
water. Many towns were so em- 
barrassed by the water supply that 
rationigg was being seriously contem- 
plated. Farmers suffered likewise, 
never-failing wells even going dry. 
However during the week of October 
22, torrential rains relieved the situa- 
tion. In fact the rains came with a 
vengeance for considerable damage was 
done by the storm. Floods were re- 
ported and damage from wind was ex- 
treme in many cases. 


Mercer Co.—Many farmers have 
been having their herds tested for 





tuberculosis as the city of Princeton 
has passed a law that forbids the sale 
of milk from untested cows. Fall 
grains are all sown. Most farmers 
—- finished cutting corn and are busy 

usking. The potato crop did not turn 
cut as well as usual.—J. E. H. 


Salem Co.—The sweet potato crop is 
very short. The early drouth hurt and 
retarded its development. Late potato 
crop is an uncertain quantity at pres- 
ent. A great deal depends on how long 
killing frosts hold off. Hay is very 
scarce. Most farmers in this section 
will have to buy their hay. Eggs also 
are very scarce and high. Tomatoes 
are as cheap as dirt. The pear crop is 
light.—S 


COMING FARMERS’ MEETINGS 


National Grange meeting, Pittsburg, 
Pa., November 14-23. 


National Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion meeting, Pittsburg, Pa., November 
8-9, 


Inter-State Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion annual meeting, Philadelhpia, Pa., 
December 3-4. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA NOTES 
J. N. GLOVER 

Corn husking will be the main job 
for some time. The crop is not quite 
dry enough to crib in lafge amounts, 
but the weather is favorable for the 
work. “Tail-enders” filled their silos 
with dry frost-killed corn. 

Wheat seeding was finished under 
very favorable conditions to start the 
young crop. Potatoes are practically 
all dug and are going to market from 
75 cents to $1 a bushel. Apple picking 
is about over, the crop selling anywhere 
from 60 cents to $1.25 per bushel for 


good stock. Many apples are being 
trucked to the mining towns where 
they bring as high as $1.75. Two cow 


sales were held at Brook Park this 
week, stock bringing from $41 to $121. 
Springers and heifers did not sell, as 
few farmers have enough dry feed to 
winter the extra stock. G. C. Slifer 
had his herd of registered Holsteins 
tested for tuberculosis recently. No re- 
actors were found. Several farmers 
are getting loans from the Federal 
Land Bank in order to give them ample 
time to improve and pay for their 
farms. 

Snyder Co—We have been having 
excellent autumn weather with heavy 
frost. Corn is practically all cut and 
farmers busy husking. Wheat is look- 
ing good. Pastures are fine. Late 
potatoes turning out good. Winter 
apples made a fair crop. Silos were all 
filled. Wheat $1 a bushel; corn £1 a 
bushel; oats 40 cents; rye 70 cents; but- 
ter 40 cents a pound; eggs 42 cents a 
dozen. Flour $6 a barrel; 3 per cent 
milk $2.71 a hundred; 4 per cent, $3.11 
a hundred. Folks are generally in good 
health. Some reports of flu and 
colds.—S. D. D. 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA NOTES 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK 

Milk prices prevailing in the retail 
trade are quoted as follows: Erie, 
Harrisburg and Philadelphia, 13 cents 
per quart; Pittsburgh, 15 cents; Scran- 
ton and Reading, 14 cents. Dealers 
buying prices for milk testing 34¢ per 
cent vary from $.0527 to $.0806 per 
quart. Harrisburg is paying from 
$.0502 to $.0662 to the producer in bulk. 

A recent visit to the counties of 
Lehigh, og Lebanon, Dauphin, 
Cumberland, Franklin and Perry reveal 
wheat fields in excellent condition. The 
germination of the seed and plant de- 
velopment is most favorable this fall. 








HOW ABOUT FUEL? 


is the coal situation in your 
Can people get what they 
Are prices 


How 
community? 
want? How is the quality? 
higher than last year? Is hardwood 
for sale in your community? What is 
the price per cord? Won’t you help 
spread information and keep down 
profiteering by writing us a brief letter 
immediately about the fuel situation in 
your section? 
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What Is Wrong With the 
Cooperatives? 
{Continued from page 315) 


business efficiency. But efficient service 
was, and is however, the real test of the 
cooperative movement. Could the farm- 
ers be educated to this real purpose of 
organization? Could they be taught 
that there is no magic about organiza- 
tion and that it is only a method by 
which farmers can work together to 
produce, grade, pack and sell the farm 
products in such an efficient and orderly 
way as to beat all of the other old- 
established agencies, which had been 
doing the same thing for years? 
Could they be shown that their organ- 
ization is themselves and that they 
could never take out more than they 
themselves put in? Some of the co- 
operatives have already failed to meet 
these tests. Those that were poorly 
ganized or badly managed, or being 

in more on hot air than they were for 
cal service began to show the sand in 
their gears. Some, like the Chicago 
Milk Producers’ Association and the 
Oregon Dairymen’s League, went on 
the rocks. Many others came mighty 
near the same fate; still others had to 
be re-organized to meet the changed 
conditions. Nearly all lost members. 
Of course, the dealers took this oppor- 
tunity to increase prices and to other- 
wise make the way of cooperation more 
difficult. 


Going Through The Test 


In the country commun'ties, bitter 
feelings were engendered, because . of 
differences on the cooperative results. 
Most of those who belonged to the as- 
sociations were bitter partisans in favor 
of them. Those who were out were 
called traitors. On the other hand, 
farmers who had failed to join for one 
reason or another were just. as bitter 
against the members. Life-long friends 
became enemies; neighbors that had 
lived alongside one another perhaps for 
two generations and changed work, 
eared for one another in sickness and 
buried each other’s dead, ceased to 
speak. 

All great movements have had simi- 
lar history. The cooperative movement 
has been and is going through the test- 
ing time, and out of that time of 
sacrifice, misunderstanding, enmity and 
bitterness some will come through 
stronger and better able than ever to 
solve the farmers’ great economic 
troubles. Bitterness and hatred will 
pass away. They are going already. 
Most of those organizations that fail | 
probably ought to. Those that are left 
on the jeb will, because of the experi- 
ence through which they have been, 
have weeded out their inefficiencies, 
profited by their mistakes frankly 
recogni zed, studied and used the good 

hods of their dealer competitors; 
ee in short, put their business on the 
ame basis of other great enterprises 
and movements of history that have 
succeeded on a large scale. 


Not Yet Out of the Woods 


Just at the present time, the prin- 
ciple of cooperation as applied to farm 
marketing is not yet out of the woods. 
It has done the farmers a tremendous 
amount of good. Its advocates have a 
right to be enthusiastic about some of 
its accomplishments, so long as that 
enthusiasm does not make them over- 
confident. It is absolute foolishness to 
pre ach the success of cooperatives all 

> time without giving due heed to the 
failures and mistakes. The movement 
is too young yet and farm marketing 
is too complicated to be too sure about 
anything that concerns it. About the 
only thing we are sure of is that some 
kind of cooperative marketing is the 
only answer to the problem. Farmers 
have been painfully gathering experi- 
ence in the different organizations. 
There has not been enough clear think- 
ing on this experience for the enthu- 
siasts have discussed only the good side 
of it, while the enemies have pointed 
out only the failures. 

In succeeding articles, we hope to 
take up some of the different coopera- 
tive principles, one by one, and frankly 
discuss and analyze them as well as we | 
can from the way these principles have | 
worked in actual practice so far. We 
will also discuss some of the good and 
bad experiences of some of the coopera- 
tives themselves. It is our hope that a 
discussion of the successes will make 

(Continued on page 330) 








for Economical Transportation 





VERY farm needs two 

automobiles, one of 
which should be a closed 
model Chevrolet. 


The open touring car is best 
for general farm use, carry- 
ing passengers or perhaps 
miscellaneous bulky pro- 
duce or merchandise, but 
for cold or rainy weather, 
and for church or social use 
the family needsaclosed car, 
either a 2-passenger Utility 
Coupé, as illustrated, or the 
5-passenger Sedan. The 
extra large rear compart- 
ment is a feature of the 
Coupé. 





These closed cars are very 
finely made, furnished, up- 
holstered and trimmed. The 
windows are of plate glass 
and can be lowered, provid- 
ing as much air as an open 
car, yet affording full pro- 
tection against wind, rain, 
snow or cold when raised. 


With asecond car ona farm, 
one is always available for 
those at home when the 
other car is out. 


The low prices of Chevrolet 
make the ownership of two 
cars feasible for most farm 
families. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Prices Effective September 1, 1923 f. o. b. 
Flint, Michigan 


Superior 2-Pass. Roadster. . . . . . $490 
Superior 5-Pass. Touring . . . . . . 495 
Superior 2-Pass. Utility woe hey: se 
Superior 5-Pass. Sedan ° 6. att al) a 
Superior Commercial Chassis. . . . « 395 
Superior Light Delivery . c= je: ee 
Utility Express Truck ete 6 octets 550 


Five United States manufacturing plants, 

seven assembly plants and two Canadian 

plants give us the largest production capac- 

ity in the world for high-grade cars and 
make possible our low prices. 


Dealers and Service Stations Everywhere 
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NEW LAMP BURNS 
* 94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 

A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It 
burns without odor, smoke or noise 
no pumping up, is simple, clean, safe. 
Burns 94% air and 6% common kero- 
sene (coal oil). 

The inventor, R. M. Johnson, 642 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia, is offering to 
send a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or 
even to give one FREE to the first user 
in each locality who will help him in- 
troduce it. Write him to-day for full 
particulars. Also ask him to explain 
how you can get the agency, and with- 
out experience or money make $250 to 
$500 per month. 





82 page book—how tokeep your 
dog well — how to care for him 
when sick. Result of 35 years’ experi- 
ence with ewery known dog disease, 
Mailed FREE. Write today. Dept 

CLAY GLOVER, V. s. 


1% Weat: 24th 
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On Maryland’s Eastern Shore 
136 Acres with 10 Cattle 


150 R Nassau 


I ‘ Rar 
t STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
New York City 


Street, 





FARM WAGONS 


® High or low wheels— 







steel or wood— wide 

or narrow tires, 

Wi Aon perts of all 

kir ls to fit 

on) ron ning gear. 

stre 

Electric Wheel Co. > “2 Elm St. Quincy, tll 


, . . 
Don’t Miss This 
. . ! 
Money-Saving Opportunity! 
As a service 
offer some of the 
magazine clubbing bargains that 
have ever been offered by any maga- 
zine. By taking advantage of 
cut-price offers you are able to get 
practically twice'as many magazines 
for the same money. Some of these 
offers .will be withdrawn January 
Ist, so we urge every reader to lose 
no time in accepting one of these 
exceptionally attf@ctive bargains. 


Today's Housewife . . . $1.00 
Farm & Fireside (or Amer- 

ican Needlewoman) ° .50 
American Agriculturist . 1.00 


All 3 One Year for Only $1.25 








readers we now 
remarkable 


to our 


most 


these 








Pictorial Review ° $1.50 
American Poultry A dvoc ate .50 
American Agriculturist 1.00 


AH 3 One Year for Galy $1.90 


McCall's Magazine . . . $1.00 
Farm & Fireside a 50 
Pathfinder (Weekly) . 1.00 
American Agriculturist . 1.00 


All 4 One Year for Only $2.00 








American Needlewoman . $ .50 
Woman's World (or Farm 

& Fireside) .. . « 50 
Today's Housewife . . . 1.00 
American Agriculturist 1.00 


All 4 One Year for Only $1.65 


Woman's Home Companion $1.50 
American Magazine 2.50 
American Agriculturist . 1.00 


All 3 One Year for Only $3.50 


Christian Herald (or Mod- 








dern Priscilla) - $2.00 
American Needlewoman 50 
Farm & Fireside ° 50 
American Agriculturist 1.00 


All 4 One Year for Only $2.15 





Farm & Fireside o.0 oO RS 
American Poultry Advocate 50 
McCall's Magazine... .00 
American Agriculturist . 1.00 


All 4 One Year for Only $1.65 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Desk 60-N-10 
461 Fourth Avenue New York City 

















T is a questionable fact if artificial 

illumination in the henhouse increases 
egg production. The ability. or capacity 
of a hen to lay eggs is an inborn 
tendency, the result of good or bad 
breedirg, while illumination is a purely 
external factor. It is simply one more 
force in the surroundings of a hen 
which contribute to her comfort and 
well being. 


The confusion over the extra or in- 
creased egg production is natural 
enough to understand. Birds lay more 


eggs during the dark winter months; 
pullets especially lay more steadily and 
consistently because of illumination. 
It would seem, therefore, as if the pro- 
duction of flock had been increased, 
and it is certainly a fact that more 
eggs are layed during the fall and 
winter. But it is also equally true that 
the spring and summer production de- 
Formerly birds layed them- 
the spring and summer 
birds lay consistently 
from the time they start until they 
finally moult in the fall. Illumination 
equalizes and stabilizes egg production, 
and the hen lays her eggs during eight 
or nine months instead of jamming her 
full production into six short months. 


the 


creases. 
out in 
months; now 


selves 


Illumination as a Tool 


It is perhaps better to look at illumi- 
nation simply as a tool and forget its 
so-called part in producing eggs. We 
can still make a hen lay about all the 
eggs she is capable of producing by 
feeding her in the right proportions. 
Likewise, our chances of keeping this 
same bird in good condition are in- 
creased because of the use of illumina- 
tion. In the nights before its use was 
popular, the hen starved because her 
cr6p was not large enough to hold all 
the food her body could consume during 
the fourteen or fifteen hours of a dark 
winter night. Every bit of fat or sur- 
plus she had went to keep the machin- 
ery of her body going; there was noth- 
ing left for egg production, so that 
when the longer days of spring came 
and relieved her she layed with the 
speed of a racing automobile to try to 
catch up with herself. Illumination, 
therefore, saves her a double hardship; 


the strain of overproduction in the 
spring and the tragedy of simple star- 
vation in the winter. 


as feeding is a tool used for 
likewise, is the light 


But 
good or eV l, so, 


just 


in the henhouse. No working day of 
combined natural and artificial light 
ought to exceed fourteen hours, and 


used consistently 
during the same 


that light ought to be 
day in and day out 
part of every succeeding twenty-four 
hours. Hens. are great creatures of 
habit and irregularity can easily put a 
clog in the machine. 
Safety Valves in the Use of Light 
Of course, in the lighted henhouse 
there is always a safety valve. Poul- 
trymen sometimes wonder at the moult- 
ing birds that show up in their flocks 
along in January or later. A bird that 
moults at.this time means that there is 
a wrong condition existing somewhere, 
immediate check of all details 
the hens ought to be made. 


and an 
governing 


This spasmodic moult (often it is not 
a truly general moult but confined to 
the neck of the birds) must not be con- 


fused with a spring moult, for this last 
is the result of pure carelessness in dis- 
continuing use of lights in the 
spring. Too long a working day, 
irregular use of illumination, improper 
feed, disease,—in short, almost any- 
thing may throw some or all of the 
flock into a moult. 

As regards the use of electricity on 
the different ages of birds, it is well to 
keep a few general applications in 
mind It is a mistake to use it on 
pullets other than those that are well- 
combed out or just about full grown, 
perhaps even laying a little. To use 
lights on birds before they reach this 
stage of maturity is sure to lead to a 
stunting and general unevenness in the 
flock. On older birds, that is, those 
one year or older, there is no gain in 
using light while the birds are in the 
moult. To dosois to weaken the birds. 
A moulting hen has done a year’s 
work; she has layed herself out, and 


the 


what she needs during this period is 
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More About Lights in the Poultry House 


Do They Really Increase the Total Egg Yield of a Bird ?— Fall Poultry Items 


rest and good substantial feeding of 
the right sort. If she has laid late; 
if she is a bird worth saving, she will 


Sometimes such birds 
are almost naked, they shed their 
feathers so quickly. By the last of De- 
cember or the first of the year her new 
plumage will be well grown in and her 


moult rapidly. 


comb will show signs of blood ex- 
panding it. Now turn on the light and 
the flock will respond rapidly. If you 


handle your yearlings and breeding 
birds in this way you will get the best 
in production and also good results in 
the breeding pen. 

There is just factor of 


one other 


great importance in the lighted hen- 
house and that is green and succulent 
feed. There is so much said and 


written about this one element that to 
mention it ought to be enough. There 
is one way of stressing the point, how- 
ever, that may still further show you 
its importance. By lengthening the 
day into fourteen hours, you auto- 
matically put the flock on a summer 
basis, barring the cold weather. There- 
fore, the hen must have the succulence 
and the greenness that goes with the 
summer conditions; otherwise she can- 
not do well. 

To sum up the situation; the proper 
use of light well applied together with 
proper feeding may not produce more 
eggs, but it will insure a capacity pro- 
duction from the birds involved. By 
proper breeding and an increase in the 
laying ability of birds, the future in- 
deed holds great possibilities for every 
able poultry keeper.—L. H. Hiscock. 


BUTTERMILK FOR POULTRY 


Buttermilk is now recognized as one 


of the most necessary food digestive 
agents known for growing poultry 
due to the lactic acid it contains. This 


lactic acid acts on the grains consumed 
rendering more complete digestion. 

Buttermilk is an animal protein 
food. It has a nutritive ratio of 1 to 
1.6, and in each 100 pounds it supplies 
3.84 pounds of digestible protein, 1.05 
pounds of digestible fat, 3.92 pounds 
of digestible carbohydrates, and 0.7 
pounds of ash. 

Buttermilk is for baby 
chicks, invaluable in of bowel 
troubles, both as a cure and preventa- 
tive. As they grow older the chicks fed 
thus show remarkable strength and 
vigor. For growing stock there is 
nothing better. It puts vim in them, 
their food digests better, there is an 
absence of bowel troubles, their appe- 
tites are increased, and the chicks grow 
rapidly, maturing much earlier than 
chicks fed on any other ration. 

It increases the fertility of the eggs, 
grows more eggs, imparts a richness 
to the meat making it more appetizing; 
prevents troubles with the digestive 
organs; lengthens the life of useful- 
ness. 

Milk in any form is valuable in poul- 


excellent 
cases 


try diet; skim milk is very good; sour 
milk is better BUT buttermilk is best 
of all—-ELMER WHITTAKER. 


TREATING SCALY LEG 


Hens that are housed in damp quar- 
ters are the most apt to be infested 
with the mite which burrows beneath 
the scales of the legs causing the condi- 
tion known as scaly legs. This can 
usually be cured in a short time by 
washing the legs with warm soap and 
water and then applying some coal-tar 


solution or with kerosene oil, rubbing 
in well. 
The mite causing this trouble may 


spread from one fow! to another either 
on the roost or on the nest. Really, it 
is not a dangerous condition, but it 
ruins the birds for exhibition purposes 
until cured. It is an appearance not to 
be desired and must cause them some 
discomfort resulting in retarded egg 
production. 

In our opinion, prevention is the best 
system in combating this trouble. If 
the sanitation of the house is right, it, 
will rarely occur. We dislike using af- 
flicted birds as breeders. This method 
helps to eliminate the pest from a flock 
ouite rapidly and would indicate that 
there is some hereditary influence bear- 


ing on the character of the trouble. 
Flocks where scaly leg is not to be 
found are plenty. Hens seem to be- 
come immune to it through sanitary 
conditions and careful breeding during 
the course of several generations.— 
WARNER E. FARVER. 


TURKEYS HAVE COLDS 


My turkeys act as if they had 
and eyes run A lump twice the 
of a kernel of eorn comes in back of the 
nose and just below the eye. They eat good 
all the time—Mrs. E. L. Y., New York. 


a cold. Their 


noses size 


Catarrhal colds are quite common 
among turkeys in the fall and espe- 
cially when they roost in trees near 
farm buildings or room over wet or 
unsanitary yards. When a hard lump 
forms in the nasal passage from the 
eye, roup is liable to follow. Unsani- 
tary places should be cleaned up and 
limed and the affected birds given one 
teaspoon of epsom salts. It is also ad- 
visable to spray their eyes and nostrils 
with a 2% solution of boracic acid 
using a small nasal atomizer.—W. G. K 


HOW TO MAKE WHITEWASH 
FOR THE HENHOUSE 


Slake half a bushel of unslaked lime 
with boiling water, cover during the 
process to keep in steam, strain the 
liquid through a fine sieve or strainer, 
and add to it a peck of salt (previously 
dissolved in warm water), three pounds 
of ground rice a to a thin paste 
and stirred in while hot, half a pound 
of Spanish whiting, and one pound of 
clear glue, previously dissolved by 
soaking in cold water and then hanging 
over a slow fire in a small pot hung in 
a laxger one filled with water. Add five 
gallons of hot water to the mixture, 
stir well and let it stand a few days 
covered from dirt. It should be applied 
hot, for which purpose it can be kept 
in a kettle or portable furnace. The 
east end of the White House in Wash- 
ington is embellished by this white- 
wash. It is recommended by the gov- 
ernment for whitewashing light-houses. 

A pint of this wash mixture, if prop- 
erly applied, will cover one square yard, 
and will be almost as serviceable as 
paint for wood, brick, or stone, and is 
much cheaper than the cheapest paint. 

Coloring matter may be added as de- 
sired. For cream color, add yellow 
ochre; pearl or lead, add lampblack or 
ivory-black; fawn, add proportionately 
four pounds of umber to one pound of 
Indian red and one pound of common 
lampblack; common stone color, add 
proportionately four pounds raw umber 
to two pounds lampblack. 


USES KEROSENE TO KILL LICE 


In 1914 I bought a flock of fifty hens 
and began caring for them in a poultry 
house that for several years had been 


abandoned every summer beeause of 
the hordes of lice with which it was 
infested. 

Early in last spring before the 


weather warmed up at all, I cleaned 
the house thoroughly and sprayed with 
kerosene. My only tool was a 50-cent 
hand spray pump and I used less than 
a pint of kerosene—the pump works 
best when not too full, so I didn’t quite 
fill it. I sprayed roof, walls and floor 
giving special attention to joints and 
cracks. Every bit of furniture—nests, 
roosts, etc.,/was well dosed and I never 
saw a louse or a mite. There seemed 
to be no need so I never sprayed again 
that year. The onethorough drenching 
before the vermin thawed out at all 
seemed all sufficient. 

I believe there is nothing better than 
pure kerosene as an exterminator of 
such things and if I had ever discov- 
ered the slightest indication of any 
necessity for doing so I should have 
repeated the spray as often as needed. 
It should be sprayed, however; not 
poured or sprinkled on—Mnrs. FE. M. 
ANDERSON, New York. 





Catch the chicken by lantern light 
and put it in a coop. Beats ranning 
it down with the children and dogs the 
next morning. 
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Rules For TB Testing 


Barn Equipment a Real Utility 


MERICAN AGRICULTURIST has 
carried many authoritative and in- 
teresting articles. on that terrible 
scourge of dairy cattle, tuberculosis. 
We feel, however, that there is still 
much haziness among the average 
dairymen as to just what some of the 
terms used in tuberculosis eradication 
work mean, and just how the plah of 
indemnities works 
“The primary object is to free cattle 
from tuberculosis, thereby improving 
the dairy breeds of cattle; and behind 
this is the demand for a clean and 
wholesome milk supply. That the 
bovine form of tuberculosis may be 
transmitted to the human family is 
conceded, experts having determined 
this by scientific investigation. This 
work is to be looked upon from an 
economic as well as a public health 
point of view, since great losses result 
from the inroads of the disease in the 
herds of the State 
“The principal feature is the applica- 
tion of the tuberculin test. There are 
three methods of applying this test— 


this direction. In the beginning dairy- 
men were somewhat reluctant to sub- 
mit their herds to the test, due to a 
lack of knowledge of the benefits to be 
derived. There has been a wide dis- 
semination of information on this prob- 
lem and the value of the work is now 
more fully realized. At present there 
is practically a unanimity of opinion 
on the part of herd owners in every 
dairy county in favor of the testing 
of herds.” 


BARN EQUIPMENT A REAL 
UTILITY 


The idea that barn equipment is 
merely a fanciful addition to fancy 
barns, and that all it does is to make 
the work easier in the barn is erroneous. 
It is not a very difficult matter to show 
that the modern types of equipment 


that have been developed by barn de- | 


signers mean real profits in farm oper- 
ation. 

Take, for instance, the matter of hay- 
handling equipment. Nine out of ten 








practical purposes. 


cow than does the United Sfates. 


Average 
Country Year yield of 
milk 

Netherlands...... 1902 7,585 
Switzerland....... 1914 6,950 
United Kingdom.... 1914 5,934 
OO” eee 1914 5,666 
GO 2 k.5.c ccces 1912 4,350 
a See 1911 3,779 
United States.... 1917 3.716 
United States..... 1920 3,627 








MILK PRODUCTION PER COW IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 


THs table will be interesting to every dairyman. 
get comparisons for the same years, but they are close enough for 
It is interesting to note that Canada with a much 
colder climate and shorter season has a larger average production per 
The table was compiled by the Bureau 
of Animal Industry of the United States Department of Agriculture. 


It is impossible to 


Average 

Country Year yield of 

milk 

OC WOR 0s ccives 1910 3,680 
eee 3,600 
Eee 3,339 
pO , CCS 1914 2,932 
pi” eee 1916 2,719 
ee 2,279 
SD 6 «ss saascae ee 1,520 
Pe + kh wae ween 1916 1,192 














the subcutaneous, the intradermic, and 
the opthalmic The subcutaneous test 
is a temperature test, and after the 
tuberculin has been administered, if the 
temperature of the animal rises to a 
certain point, it shows that the con- 
dition of the animal is tuberculous. 
In the intradermic test the tuberculin 
is injected at the base of the tail; if 
a lump rises at the point of injection, 
after a given time, this indicates a 
tuberculous condition. In the opthal- 
mic test the tuberculin is placed in 
the eye of the animal. If there is an 
exudation from the eye, in a given 
period—or in other words, if the eye 
discharges—it is indicated that the 
animal is infected with tuberculosis.’ 

“This tuberculin test is applied once 
and then if the animal on a test twelve 
months later fails to respond in such 
a manner as to indicate a tuberculous 
condition, it is held free from tubercu- 
losis; and a herd of animals so tested 
is entitled to be declared accredited 
tuberculosis-free, or what is more com- 
monly known as an ‘Accredited Herd.’ 


Indemnities 


“The owner receives payment for 
tuberculous cattle after they have been 
tested, condemned, and _ slaughtered 
under post-mortem by the State and 
Federal departments as follows: 

“Maximum for pure-bred cattle, 
$112.50 by the State; $50 by the Fed- 
eral Government. Maximum for grade 
cattle, $67.50 by the State; $25 by the 
Federal Government. 

“In no case, however, can the owner 
receive more for an animal than the 
appraised value. 

“In this work: there is cooperation 
between the Federal Government and 
forty-five States. Its importance is 
shown by the, action which has taken 
place in towns where’ ordinances have 
been passed which provide that only 
milk may be sold which cgmes from 
tuberculin tested cows. 

“The work was started in New York 
State by the Department of Farms 
and Markets in 1919, in cooperation 
with the Federal Bureau of Animal 
Industry at Washington. Prior to this 
time little progress had been made in 


barns built in these days are equipped 
with hay-carrier track which extends 
the entire length of the ridge. By its 
use, huge slings and forks full of hay 
are brought up into the mow, with very 
little manual labor required ‘in mowing 
»the hay away. Whereas in times gone 
gone by it would be a good half hour’s 
job to get a load of hay’into the far 
corners of the mow, now three or four 
minutes is all that is necessary, and it 
is accomplished with a tremendous sav- 
ing of hard labor. 

Another very economical item of 
equipment is the feed and litter carrier 
track which is used in transferring cars 
containing silage, corn, feed, and other 
feed supplies to the mangers, and simi- 
lar cars for the removal of the manure. 
These are essential in every modern 
barn, and not only save time and labor, 
but help in the sanitation of the 
building. 

Good mangers and stanchions in dairy 
barns, not only make the barn more 
sanitary, but they are more comfortable. 
They keep food clean, prevent it from 
being wasted, and simplify the care of 
the barn. Old-fashioned wood stanch- 
ions are entirely out of style, and the 
modern dairyman will not use them. 








Buy The Best Silo 


on the Easiest Terms 


For more than a quarter century the Harder has THA 





been the standard silo for Eastern Farmers. The RI TS i} — 
earliest Harder Silos are still giving service. The Yas . ill : 
new patented Harder-Victor Front is the most \\)) a 


important silo improvement of recent years. 
Now, you can buy this genuine improved Harder ei |)! ||| 
Silo on the most liberal terms ever offered to silo ae 
purchasers. You can meet the paymentsoutofyour @& ETS! 
milk checks, making the Harder pay for itself. Re A 


and different offer. 
Sree book “Saving with Silos.’ 


profit and loss, You will be pleased. 








You owe it to your business to investigate this new 
Write for full particulars and our 
’ Tell us how many cows 
you milk and we'll send you also a Handy 
Record Book, arranged to show income and outgo, Wa |i 
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For cleaner, healthigr 
cows, Healthier cobs 
mean more milk, 
fateand more milk A. 4 
Sole iw cows free 
filth and lice. The 
quick, easy, thorough way 
with the 


STEWART No. 1 
Clipping Machine 


Price only $12.75 
At your dealer’s or send 
$2.00 for this machine and 
pay balance on arrival. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE 
SHAFT COMPANY 
5664 Roosevelt Read.Chicago 
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Automatic watering bowls are a great | 


convenience for the dairyman and a 
great comfort for the cows. When water 
is supplied to the cows in this manner, 
milk production is increased and pro- 
duced more economically. This does not 
mean that there is more water in the 
milk, but it does mean that the cows 


(K 
ECZEMA IN HERD 


I would like your advice in regard to my 


produce more milk on the same feed.— 
» oR. 


| 


yearling stock. Their heads and shoulders | 
are completely devoid of hair. The hide 
seems hard and crusty What can I do| 
for them?—W. E. F., Pennsylvania. 


Apparently the animals are suffering 
from eczema. Try the following, which 
should be applied to the affected parts 
twice a day. You may have it com- 
pounded at your local pharmacy: Bal- 
sam Peru, 1 ounce; compound tincture 
benzoin, 3 drachms; zine oxide, % 
ounce; vaseline, 8 ounces. 


CONTAGIOUS ABORTION// 3 


Describes cause, effects arid treat- (| 
ment; tells how farmers in all parts 
of U. 8. are stopping ravages 
of this costly malady 

Write for free copy today. 
ABORNO LABORATORY 
11 Jett Street, Lancaster, wre. nf 












New Lamp Invention 
Beats Electricity 


‘Beautiful Lamp p Gives 400 on 


Power For Less Than } 
Cent A Night 
—— 
Any home may now have the benefits of 


no cost through 
Davis, a 


| electric lights at practically 
}the remarkable invention of B. J. 
| Kansas City expert mechanic. 

} This amazing invention called the Economy 
Lamp is beautifully designed and an ornament 
to any home. There is no wick, chimney or 
odor. It lights instantly and gives more light 
than 20 electric light bulbs, 27 lamps or 400 
| candles at a cost of less than % cent a night. 
It is so simple a child can operate it with per- 
fect safety and carry it anywhere. 

So proud is Mr. Davis of his invention that 
| he wants to send an Economy Lamp free to 
| try, to any reader ef American Agriculturist 
who will write for it. If you want plenty of 
soft, brilliant, healthful light you should ac- 
cept this generous offer without obligation by 
simply sending your name and address to 
|B. J. Davis, 109 Economy Bldg., Kansas City, 
|Mo., before this special introductory offer is 
withdrawn. 














A. 


This Tells You What 
the Policy Will Pay 


The North American Accident In- 
surance Company will pay the follow- 
ing amounts, sybject to the terms of 
the policy, for death or disability on 
a public carrier, due to its wrecking or 
disablement while the insured is riding 
as a fare-paying passenger, or due to 
the wrecking or disablement of any 
private horse-drawn or motor-driven 
vehicle on which insured may be riding 
or driving, or by being thrown there- 
from. 


Life One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
Both Hands 

One Thousand Dollars 
Both Feet 

One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
Sight of Both Eyes 

One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 


One Hand and One Foot, 


($1,000.00) 


Either Hand and Sight of One 

One Thousand Dollars (st “ye00) 
Either Foot and Sight of One Eye 

One Thousand Dollars ($1. 000.00) 
Either Hand 

Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 
Either Foot 

Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 





$1,000 Insurance for 75c. 


As a part of our broad policy of service to readers, we now offer you 
a $1,000 Travel Accident Policy for one year with a three-year sub- 
scription for American Agriculturist all for only $2.75—just 75 cents 
more than our special price for a three-year subscription alone. 


You May Be Hurt or 
Killed In a Train or 
Auto Accident 
Tomorrow 


Don’t make the mistake of 
neglecting your family’s financial 
welfare in case the unexpected 
accident comes to you. Is not 
your own peace of mind worth 
the small amount of our accident 
policy > You need protection. 
Tomorrow may be too late. Order 
one of these policies today. 


MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE 











One Thousand Dollars ee | TO AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, N-10 


461 FourtH AVE., NEW YorRK CITY, 


GENTLEMEN: Please enter my subscription for 


American Agriculturist three years and send 
me a $1,000.00 Travel Accident Policy, good 
for one year. Enclosed find $2.75 in full pay- 


ment for both the policy and subscriptions. 


Bigned.. 0. vccccce cvvcesvvevvesccssessece 

Sight of Either Eye 

Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) BP. Orn. coe ccc cecdeccveccsecebdeccccpescesste 
Total Disability, 13 weeks or less, . 

Ten Dollars ($10.00) per week B,D. BBs 00s coc nds ase aeawres 
Life, by being struck, knocked down or 
run over by vehicle, while standing or | state bah Cannes etbed ahi pPUeve Rise ede 6 oneen 
walking on public highway 
Two Hundred and Fifty Dollars ($250.00) [ MY Age t8. ww cece cece nrc enne eoneeseesees 


(You must be over 16 and under 70) 
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Pa eee are inserted in this 

The minimum charge per insertion is 
Count as one word each initial, abbrev 
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lon and protectors of children Reliable 
watchdogs and perfect pets EXCELSIOR 
KENNELS, Waterloo, N 


HUNTING HOUNDS — Cheap 
KASKASKEN 


HUNDRED 
c & Bw Trial Catalogue 


NELS, Herrick, Ill 
COLLIE PUPS champior prize winning 
stock EL BRITON FARM, R. 1, Hudson, N. ¥ 











EGGS AND POULTRY SWINE 
s. C. W. LEGHORN PULLETS A BIG Alet 8 AND CHINA BOARS Ready 
lected breeder ome Corne Certified 3. f& service Prize-winning need lines Best 
and $3 Growing we vi ) ndividu \ pigs o ther sex Get 
isfy Also Cornell Certified he i r pric express paid to your stat on. H. ¢ 
ROY RATHBUN, Cincinnatu CRESWELL, Cedarville, Ohio 
ROSE COMB BROW LEGHORN COCKER REGISTERED CHESTER WHITE PIGS 
ELS. two dollar ' M W trai Big type fron rge litters Be t blood line 
thirty ur breeding hea ’ ie Prices rea b Choice s all ages 
MAPLEWOOD YARDS, Milton, Vert ” r B KIMMEY, East | 
—| Greenbush, N. ¥ | 
rOULOUSE AND EMDEN GEESE. Rouen 
duch Premier stock ati tion guarar Oo or r stered )-pot pig 
teed ) ' f $1 pair t December 1 big k « best blood s, $1 
M. FRELAOGCK wfield, N. Y bir ws $2543 Satisfaction ¢ 
n t. HILL, Seneca Falls, N. \ 
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Ashian« ’ Bred Ww service boars Col 
Keay P. HAMILTON, Cochranville Pa 
PRIZE \V SENG AFRICAN AND Tot + - 
LOUSE GEESI Golds at tt t LARGI YP! POLAND-CHINA PIGS 
i Wwswo y oM | I mont Well-grown from 1,000 Ibs 
A P Bit ex, with pedigree, $1 
WHITE WYAD r'TE COCKERE! R. F. SEELEY, Waterloo, N. ¥ 
Mammoth Pekin duck LAURA DECKER HAMPSHIRE BRED-GILTS, PIGS 
Stantord . exes, I ik Service boar Registered 
} All ( R. I No. 2, Shippe | 
WINTER CHICKS ks, R Legh 7 
Catalog \\ F. HILLPOT, Box Pre : 
tow CHI WHITE PIGS—-S w ld, $7. | 
t la | ‘ Ex spr i t | 
= —>*- — g I ENCE BRY, ¢ “ 
POULTRY SUPPLIES =— al 
FOR BALE Wh Swine | 
POULTRY PLA Zz i H ORCHARD | 
i ul t ' \ } SLOPE “AR M 4 Pa | 
ri ! ILVERLAKE FARM, 1 . Lc. Pics aan i nero L 
\ H vea ¢ EL. f TON AR) R ¢ 
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FOR SALE—Berkshire bred sows, $ h. | 
BURKEYS W CLARK, Wadsworth, N } | 
i ax | 
PURKE S—-Br Narragar ts. Bourbo 
Rete, Wh + 2 SHEEP | 
ute maT R ‘ r IC K 5 ‘Oo 
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WALTER CLARK rt, ol HEAVY-WOOLED YEARLING Rambouillet 
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BRONZI URKE 7 ' 7. 1 i { BOWER, Lu wvi 
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PURE-BRED WHITE HOLLAND TOMS H I Frank | 3 
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Arcade, W t R REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE yearling rams |} 
for sale. H. B. COVERT, Lodi, N. Y | 
BEES | 
inte ; REAL ESTATE 
HONE Clover and t swood t $1.10 
1 3 buckwt : 1 $1.76 stpaid FOR SALE—At ! 
Mi. E BALI ARD, Roxt y N.Y Crystal 8 es Poultry | 
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buckwheat St o.t here G W ‘ iry } 
BELDEN, Berkshire, N. t ; peaitey bh 
HONEY-—Wikxson’s Pure Honey. Price list d wit hela: 
free. ROSCOE F, WIXSON, Dept. A, Dundes ert ‘ nent BRUNDRED “TRUST 
New Yor ESTATE Chambers Bidg., Oil City, P 
. M BUY . want a fa 81 | 
* bush it g 
CATTLE tr ght t = water ols 
bred’ A - ff t 
1 
ORCHAR » GROVE MILKING SHORTHORN |! Ww 8 ‘ i 
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W } ' . fz t " s ‘ rT ADDISON ( ARK 
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is t \ w ea \ HoT ii t 7 eng _ | 
. NEA KINGSTON, N. Y¥ y far x 
KISS, W Springfield, Erie ¢ Pa : - ; 
V ge ) j 
r | t rd id ek ‘ a i 
REGISTERED JERSEY CALVES and Heifers a a" 
for sali ten Fo i ! for . . . - 
mation, BURLINGAME, HUTCHINS AND WOt.S7 ecmaeer ok 
‘KING, INC Roor l 6. 7 Water Street, New - a 
York City F SALI lairy i tat 
} s good b indy | 
REGISTERED ERSEYS Raleigt Noble | to Ph leiphia, Tr ) Lak ! r 
breeding, beauty anc roductive combined h 3 ! ts Box 1 AMERI 
Prices right Writ r come and sé F. B.| CAN Gt > ULTURIST, 461 Fe th v 
KIMMEY, East Greenbust 7 2 Now 
REGISTERED JERSEYS young 24-ACRE DE L. AW ARE F ‘ARM nice locatiot 
bulls, $45.00 up Females res Good a Milf ice buildings. plenty fruits 
stock Reasonable prices Writ HENRY | bargain, $5 ), easy terms, possessio! Inquire 
INGALLS, Greenville, N. \ S i ww WIL LIAMS, Owner, Milford. Del | 
— | 
REGISTERED BROWN SWISS CATTLE. | WRITE STCART H. PERRY, CANAJOHARIE. | 
Weaned calv« f no kit Reasonat nrices Y you e looking for a large. small or 
Cc. M. ROB INSON Conneaut Lake. Pa poultry farn Near hustling town Reasona- | 
. le prices and terms 
DOGS AND PET STOCK AGENTS WANTED 
ST. BER N ARD PUPPIES Ide al compan- MEN'S SHIRTS— Easy to sell Big demand 


everywhere. Make $15 daily. Undersell stores. | 
Complete line. Exclusive patterns. Free sam- 
ples CHICAGO SHIRT MANUFACTU RERS 
241 W. Van Buren, Factory 159, Chicago 


AGENTS WANTED—Agents make a dollar | 
an hour Sell Mendets, a patent patch for | 
instant mending leaks In all utensils Sample 
package free. COLLETTE MFG. CO., Dept 
210, Amsterdam, N. Y 
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Service Bureau . 


Beware of Barbarino Motors 


’ 
VER hear of the Barbarino Motors 
Corporation? If not, it’s probably 


| just as well for your own peace of mind! 


For this is one of the ill-fated ven- 
tures into which so many small inves- 
tors have recently been coaxed. Unfor- 
tunate speculators who sunk their 
money in the bankrupt Carlisle Tire 
Corporation are now being canvassed 
to give more to the equally untrust- 
worthy Motors Corporation. 

The organization has luxurious offices 
in an expensive Fifth Avenue building, 
where well-groomed salesmen talk to 
“prospects” in shandsomely appointed 





Beware of the Exchange Deal 


RAUDS are not practiced alone 

in selling “wildcat” stocks. A 
common game to beware of is the ex- 
change deal. Slick tongued sales- 
men make a practice of offering to ac- 
cept Liberty Bonds and other securi- 
ties of equal value in exchange for 
stocks in oil wells and similar risks. 
The point on which they make a sale 
is that their oil stocks will yield four 


or five times as much as Liberty 
Bonds. If you are approached by a 


salesman who has such a proposition 
to offer, show him the gate and in- 
troduce him to the dog.—The Editors. 


a — —— —_—___—_ ~ 





offices. Over in Brooklyn at 
“the factory” is a 
garage, where five unfinished cars re- 
pose in the floor space, occupied by the 
“company.” The Better Business Bu- 
reau reports that not a sirfgle car has 
ever been completed. 

Approximately $30,000 of the $5,000,- 
000 stock of the company has been sold 
to a trusting public and new schemes 
are now afloat, such as the “First-Lien 
Certificate” by which ex- 
pansion is to be made possible. Behind 
the scheme lies the story of a trusting 
inventor; a shrewd promoter who took 
over his patents and assigned him 
mythical “rights” and a_ subsequent 
popular campaign by mail and personal 
selling to lure in the dollars for the 
promoter and a small inside “gang” in 
the plan. 

All of which goes to show that it is 
still well to “investigate before you in- 
vest.” Easy profits fade into hard 
experience att too soon. Better a rea- 
sonable interest with confidence than 
too-eager investment in some handsome 
gilt-edged paper and dividends that 
never come. 


private 


DEAL WITH HIGH-GRADE 
BROKERS 





Financial Department :—What is your 
opinion of the Greenbaum Sons Investment 
Co. of Chicago, also of the American 
Bond and a rtgage Co., Inc. of New York 
City ?—L M., Pennsylvaniia 


Many, . not all of the offerings of 
these houses selling bonds secured on 
real estate are good investments, but 
each must be judged on its merits as 


the security is the specific property on 
which the bond is a lien. You should 
remember, too, that a security of this 
kind is not marketable. We think the 
most conservative bonds of this class 
are those offered by the Prudence Com- 
pany, 162 Remsen street, Brooklyn, 
N Y * « * 

Financial Department :—Is the B. & O. R 
R. preferred stock in your opinion a safe and 
good investment ?—T. L., Pennsylvania. 

It seems to us that a considerable 
measure of risk attaches to Baltimore 
& Ohio preferred stock as an invest- 
ment, although the road is making a 
good record just now. So much de- 
pends on the attitude of the Govern- 
ment toward the railroads that it is 
difficult to appraise the investment 
status of their shares. 

. = - 

Financial Department :—Will you kindly in- 
form me as to the reliability of the David 
A. Manville Co. as to their reliability in 
handling stocks and methods of doing busi- 
ness Also I would appreciate it if you could 
give me the same information concerning the 
Security Transfer and Registrar Co. of 66 
Broadway ’—J. C. G., New York 

We cannot undertake to pass upon 
the standing of brokers, but we can 
suggest that you confine your business 
relations to firms that are members of 
the New York Stock Exchange dr those 
your own home banker will indorse. If 
you are going to buy sound investment 
securities, and you should consider no 
others,- you can always do it through 
very high-grade firms without taking 
needless chances. 

. « 7 

Financial Department :—I have stock in the 
Interstate Mortgage Corporation They have 
been urging me to buy some more stock and 
I feei that I have invested all the money that 
I care to lose Is this stock safe or highly 
speculative ?—R. G., New York 

The officers of the Interstate Mort- 
gage Corporation appear to be respon- 
sible people and probably the enter- 
prise is sound, but the stock certainly 





STILL AT YOUR SERVICE 


UR legal department is still at the 

service of our readers. We are 
glad to be able to refer any questions 
which may be sent us to lawyers es- 
pecially experienced in rural affairs. 
While there are some matters on 
which advice by mail cannot be safely 
given—such as family disputes or 
quarrels between neighbors in which 
someone would have to be on the 
ground to take evidence—there are 
hundreds of cases in which our expert 


legal service can be of great as- 
sistance. 


Do not hesitate to use it. There is 
no charge to paid-up American Agri- 
culturist subscribers. Always enclose 
the name label from the magazine. 





has more or less of a speculative qual- 
ity, as does stock in all finance com- 
panies, in our opinion. We would not 
care to have too large a proportion of 
our funds in any such security. 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCKS 


FRUIT 


TREES direct to planters in 












HORSES 









































é large THIRTY SHETLAND AND WELSH rosea Ss 
or smal} lots by express, freight or parcel post —All ages for sale cheap to quick buyer 
it will you to get our price efore buying. | SENECA PONY FARMS, Salamanca, N. Y 
Free 68 e catalog Peaches, apples, plums, 
pears its rries, pecans, 
ine Ss, vil d shrubs . 
TENN BOX 119, Cleveland, WOMEN’S WANTS 
sie . = ae. ~ PATCHWORK—Send fifteen cents for house- 
ALFALFA AND TIMO THY HAY FOR SALE | a pac — bright new calicoes and per- 
Several cars for immediate or later loading. | Your money’s worth every time 
Also straw. W. A. W THROW R. 4. Syracuse. | PATC HW ORK COMPANY, Meriden, Conn, 
New Yo : NEESER pe rs ge gape aR 
Mee OUR FAMOUS XMAS PRIZE PACKAGE 
TWO-YEA R- OLDC ONC ORDGR > Vv NES 40 cents. Value guaranteed. Give age. Every 
10 for $1.50, postpaid; 100 for <r ta vin ES. package chuck full of surprises. HALSTED'S 
$50. E. A. MILLER, R. 3, Brookville, Pa STORE, Torrington, Conn 
aN ; °N. BOYS. GIRLS z to | SPECIAL “PR 1c ES on waite enamel por 
Sa yg yen dommes Geaian, | celain top kitchen and library tables, also 
$117-$ 250, traveling or stationary, write MR chests, ironing-boards, and step-ladders. W 


OZMENT, 258, St Louis, Mo., immediately 





\ COMPETENT. RELIABLE WOMAN for 
family cook, all electric and gas appliances, 
private room and bath Excellent opportunity 
is offered for.all-winter employment to right 
person in very refined home located in center 
of Herkimer, N. Y.. making environment almost 
ideal Wages, $50 per month If interested, 
H. S. 245 N. Main Street, 


eall or write C 
Herkimer, N. Y. 


L. WEAVER, Germantown, Ohio 


LATEST STYLE SANITARY MILK TICK- 
ETS save money and time. Free delivery 
Send for samples. TRAVERS BROTHERS 
Dept. A, Gardner, Mass 


WANTED—A motor for an Oldsmobjle, 1916 
model. Address BOX 79, Cooperstown, Pa. 

EVERYTHING PRINTED! — Samples free. 
FRANKLIN PRESS, B-28, Milford, N. H. 
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American Agriculturist, November 10, 1923 


You May Find It Here! 


Answers to Questions From A. A. Readers 


I am planning to build a barn and would like 
to know if lumber sawed out of cottonwood 
»trees would be suitable for floor joists and 
rafters.—B. L. S., Indiana. 

AM quoting from a bulletin issued 

by the Purdue University regarding 
farm woodlot timber: “Very little In- 
diana cottonwood is manufactured into 
graded lumber, but if an owner has a 
considerable amount of first-class trees, 
an effort should be made to have it so 
utilized. Cottonwood lumber mixed 
with softwood is used principally for 
boxes, linings, woodenware and cheap 
furniture. In the log it is used most 
commonly in the box, fruit and vege- 
table package, slack cooperate, and ex- 
celsior industries.. Ordinarily; these 
are about the only markets. Probably 
the easiest form in which to market 
cottonwood is as excelsior wood. Wil- 
low finds the same market as cotton- 
wood at a slightly lower price. Neither 
of these woods is particularly valuable 
for posts, ties, or piling. Both have an 
average fuel value, and for this pur- 
pose are known as summer fuel.” 

Cottonwood is comparatively low in 
strength, and for this reason might not 
prove very satisfactory for structural 
purposes, especially in a building such 
as a barn, which is subjected to rather 
heavy strains, not only from exterior 


force, such as wind and _ weather, 
but also because of the heavy loads 
which the interior floors must often 
sustain. 


It would seem that the best plan to 
follow in this case would be to sell the 
cottonwood lumber to some factory 
which could work it up into boxes or 
woodenware and use the proceeds of 
the sale for the purchase of more suit- 
able timber. 


MATERIALS FOR CONCRETE 
WALLS 


I would like to know how much it will cost 
and how much material it will take to build a 


concrete wall for a building 20 by 40 feet, 8 
feet high, not counting one door and four small 
windows and using a mixture of twice as much 


gand as cement and twice as much shale as 
sand? I would also like to know how much it 
would cost to excavate same cellar, estimating 
148 cubic yards of earth, by using team and 
scoop as much as possible?—B. E. A., Penn- 
sylvania. 

In a building of this kind it will 
probably be necessary to have a wall 
a foot thick, assuming that if, is to be 
a storage building or a barn, or similar 
structure. In this case, using a 1-2-4 
mixture, it will be necessary to have 
about 45 barrels of cement, 13% cubic 
yards of sand and 27% cubic yards of 
coarser aggregate. If the walls are 
made thinner, the amount of material 
used will, of course, be less. For a 
9-inch wall, the quantities will be three- 
fourths as much quantities given and 
for an 8-inch wall, two-thirds as much. 

In regard to the cost of the concrete, 
it is impossible to say, as so much de- 
pends upon the local cost of materials 
and the local cost of labor. In the 
same way it is almost foolish to say 
how much the excavation would cost. 


ACID ROCK AND LIME 


I would like advice on acid rock and lime. 
This soil is heavy and wet and I would like 
very much to know how it would work on this 
soil? I have always used a lot of phosphate. 
—E. B. Mort, St. Lawrence County, N. Y 


Without some definite knowledge of. 


your land, I should not expect either 
acid rock or lime to be profitable. The 
one thing that seems in my experience 
to be worth while on wet land as a fer- 
tilizer is stable manure and grass the 
crop. 

Most of us have seen a good deal 
of grass grow under these conditions. 
Aside from the clovers, cur grass 
plants are surface feeding, and they 
can live in the water more than any of 
our cultivated plants. I don’t mean that 
they can live in the water during the 
whole growing season, but in the spring- 
time and in the fall timothy can stand 
a lot of soaking, and stable manure will 
add plant food in a way to become 
available. Acid rock must also have 
water, but not in excess. Before buy- 
ing mmo or acid rock, I would drain 
the land 

ing is by all means the best, and I 
if you would call on Professor 









R. H. Smith at the State School at 
Canton, he would be willing to help you 
lay out a system doing the work from 
time to time, as you have the time and 
money you want to invest, providing 
you do not want to make the investment 
all at once. If you want to see the 
results of tiling done many years ago, 
and effective now, drive to the George 
Harrington farm near Canton. I have 
land myself now growing alfalfa that 
was too wet for any kind of grass 
plants until tile were laid. There are 
many fields in Northern New York that 
have pockets, very wet spring and fall, 
and sometimes during the whole grow- 
ing season, that can be connected by a 
run of tile with a common outlet and 
not try to drain the whole field, with a 
much less expense. 

After the surplus water has been 
taken out, then begin: experimenting. 
On our own farms acid rock has a very 
pronounced effect, while lime has less 
value. After the water is off and with 
a reasonable amount of fertility, you 
can grow clover; probably lime is what 
you want. Soils are so varying in New 
York State that about the only safe 
statement to make is this one; read 
what Hilgard, King and Roberts say 
about soils. Study youg own farm and 
your neighbor’s, and a lot of problems 
will seem to work out themselves.— 
H. E. Cook. 


BRASS PIPE FOR PLUMBING 


TRAPPERS 


It's FREE Send for it 


SIGN and mail the coupon and we 
will send you “The ® 

FREE. This season especially you will 
have to keep accurately posted on 
market conditions and market prices if 
you want to get the most money for 
your furs. For your own protection— 
read “The Shubert Shipper” regularly and 
be posted on the fur market right up to 
the minute. “Che Shubert Shipper” costs 
you nothing—but it will make you 
many dollars. It will put you in posi- 


tion to sell your furs at the highest 


market prices at all times — you will 
always know just what prices your furs 
should command. Isn't such informa- 
tion worth money to you? Just sign 
and mail the coupon below and a copy 








| 
| 


In installing a plumbing system in a farm 


house, would you recommend using brass pipe 
—C. F. S., Ohio. 

If a knew just the condition of your 
pocketbook, then I could give you defi, 
nite advice. 


If you are going ahead | 


with your plumbing installation re- | 


gardless of expense, then I should say 
use the brass pipe for your plumbing. 
It will cost more than the iron pipe, 
but it undoubtedly will outlast it. The 
cost may not be so very much more, 
either, when you come right down to 
brass tacks. 

There are very definite advantages 
in the use of brass pipe other than its 
durability. «One thing, it is smoother 
on the inside, so that there is less fric- 
tion, and the water will be delivered 
in greater volume than through an 
iron pipe of the same size. This may 
be a minor point, however. 

With brass pipe you need never fear 
rust, of course, and this is a serious 
objection sometimes to iron pipe. Even 
galvanized iron pipe is not absolutely 
rust proof, because there may be a flaw 
in the galvanizing or the zinc coating 
may deteriorate. 


Brass Calls for Smaller Pipe 


Practical plumbers say that both for 
street service and cold water lines, 
and for hot water lines, much smaller 
brass pipe is necessary than iron pipe. 
For instance, where %-inch iron pipe 
would be used in a cold-water line, 
%-inch brass pipe will do; while the 
same brass pipe will give the same 
service as a 1l-inch iron pipe in hot- 
water lines. 

It is well to remember that the cost 
of pipe is really only a comparatively 
small part of the whole cost of the 
plumbing system, and when compared 
with the whole cost of a good house, it 
is so small as to be not worth fussing 
about at all. 


e 


TREATING “DOPY” HORSE 


I have a horse that has been sick for two 
months. At first he would lift the hind leg 
during the day as though in pain. He did 
not lay lown for periods of three weeks. He 
would just stand and lean against the side 
of the stall. When he would change position, 
he would simply stagger. I would say that 
he appeared to be ‘dopy.’” Do you suppose 
he could have been poisoned? Lately he 
seems to be gaining a little, but hig ambi- 
tion is all gone.—-GEORGE SHEPPARD, Cayuga 
County, N. Y 


Your description does not give us 
enough information to make a com- 
plete or proper diagnosis. A strong 
cathartic such as raw linseed oil and 
salts followed by a tonic would not 
be out-of order. Put him on a feed of 


bran and oats for a few weeks. [If 
there is no change in that time, a on 
veterinarian should be consul 








will 


NEED IT. Don't be without it. 


A. 


25-27 W. Austin Ave. Chicago, 
S/GN ANDO MA/L THIS COUPON TOOAY 


A.B SHUBERT. Inc., 25-27 W. Austin Ave., Dept 51 
Without obligation send me “The Shubert Shipper’ 


come to you by next mail. YOU 


B. SHUBERT" ~ 


eet tlle al val Saat me ae am, San eae ee eae, a nen ee ee 


Chicago, U. S. A. 
one keep me posted 


on Raw Fur Market conditions during the Fur Season of 1923-19 





Name 


(PLEASE PRINT NAME) 


R. F. D. Box No. 





Post Office 


[) State 








County 
©1923, A. B. S.. 
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There are over 500,000 
shippers in North America 
and thousands ship te us 
Year after Year. 














Good reasons—we pay top price 
give best New York grading, sen 
returns same day we receive 
shipments. We pay parcel post 
and express charges. No com- 
mission deducted. 

If you want a good house to ship 
to this season, write now for 
price list. Don’t delay. 


BENJAMIN DORM. | 





RAW FURS, GINSENG, ETC. 


S47 West 244SE New York 











YOUR HIDE. 


LET US TAN 











Horse or Cow hide, Calf or otherskins , 
with hair or tur on, and make them Bes 


into coats (for men and women), robes, 
rugs or gloves when so ordered; or we 
can make sour hides into Oak Tanned 


Harness or Slaughter Sole or Belt Leath- 
er; your calfskins inte Shoe Leather. 
Colors, Gun Metal, Mahogany, Russet or 
lighter shade. Calfskins tanned in the 
lighter shades of shoe leather, also 
make elegant stand and table covers; 
great for birthday, wedding and holi- 
day gifts. 


LET US FIX YOUR 
WORN FURS 


freshen, repair and reshape them if,@ 
needed, Furs are very light weight, 
therefore it would cest but little to — them in to us 
by Parcel Post and get our estimate of — then we 
will hold them aside awaiting your decisio f you say 
“go ahead,’ very well; we will do so and hold rem 
free of storage until you want them, If you say ™ 
we will return them post-paid. 
Our iilustrated catalog and style book combined BAS: 
a lot of useful information. It tells how to take off 
and care for hides, About our sefe dyeing! process on 
cow and horse hides, calf and fur skins. About dressing 
fine fur skins and making them into neckpieces, muffs 
and’garments. About taxidermy and Head Mounting. 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 
671 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

















UR price lists 

don’t show 

the highest { 

prices, but our 

checks sent in ex- i] 

change for furs 

have more than i 

satisfied hun- 

dreds in the last 

thirteen years. | 

Get up a sample shipment, send it in to 
us, the check you'll receive will make 

i you another one of our dependable regu 
lars. If you are not satished, return the 

| check and your furs will be shipped back 
to you. A square deal is yours for the 
trying —all to gain and nothing to lose. i 
In the mean time FREE for the asking 
—our price lists, shipping tags, instruc- 

i tions, and a list of our satisfied trapper H 
friends. Your name and address on a 
postal card will do. ~ 
SOL WARENOFF & CO., i. 

167 West 25th St. 








ree in colors explains 
Free Catalog } how you can save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to Gt 
any running 

gear. Send for 

it today. | 


ElectricWheelCo. 


2 Elm St., Quincy, mM. 











POST YOUR FARM 


and Keep Trespassers Off 


We have printed on linen 
lined board trespass notices 
that comply in all respects to 
the new law of New York State. 
We unreservedly advise land 
owners to post their farms. 
We have a large supply of these 
notices and will send a baker's 
dozen (thirteen) to any sub- 
scriber for 75 cents. Larger 
quantities at same rate. 


Address: 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Dept. A 
461 4th Ave., New York City 








f AILU TO BREED, ABORTION, N, ETC. 


in All Animals. Guaranteed 

Cured. Causes and treatment 
explained in our Free Booklet, Remedy $2 Bot. | 
The Breed-O Remedy Co. , P.0. Box 240-A, Bristol, Conn. = | 
SALESMEN WE WILL PAY YOU at the rate, 
of $8.00 per barrel selling quality } 

lubricants to auto and tractor owners, garages and 
stores. Sell now for immediate and spring delivery. 


= have! been in business » years. The Manufacturers Oi! 
Grease Company. Bept. 7, Ohio. 











Mate ore ZUM 


‘money. Just your bame 
‘ *« Bell Perfume Co.,Dept. 110 Chieage 












The Broad Highway—»y settery rarnor * - 


‘THE Lady Sophia Sefton of Cambourne?” said I. 
“And—the Lady Helen Dunstan,” he repeated. 


“Do you know the Lady Sophia Sefton? 
“T have had the honor of dancing.with her frequently, 
“And is she so beautiful as they say? 


o” 


he answered. 


” 


“She is the handsomest woman in London, one of your black-browed, deep- 
eyed goddesses, tall, and gracious, and most nobly shaped; though, sir, for my 
own part I prefer less fire and ice—a_ more gentle beauty.’ 

“As, for instance, the Lady Helen Dunstan?” said I. 


“Exactly!” nodded Mr. Beverley. 


e . . . 
“Referring to the Lady Sophia Sefton,” I pursued, “she is a reigning toast, 


I believe?” 


“Gad, ves! her worshippers are legion, and chief among them his Royal 
Highness, and your cousin, Sir Maurice, who has actually had the temerity to 
enter the field as the Prince’s avowed rival; no one but ‘Buck’ Vibart could 


be so madly rash!” 
“A most fortunate lady! 


said I. 


“Mr. Vibart!” exclaimed my companion, cocking his battered hat and re- 
garding me with a smouldering eye, “Mr. Vibart, I object to your tone; the 
noble Sefton’s virtue is proud and high, and above even the breath of, suspicion. 


“It would almost seem,” said I, after 
a pause, “that, from what I have in- 
advertently learned, my cousin has 
some dirty work afoot, though exactly 
what, I cannot imagine.” 

“My dear Mr. Vibart, your excellent 
cousin is forever up to something or 
other, and has escaped the well-merited 
consequences, more than once, owlng to 
the favor of his friend—” 

“George?” said | . 

“Exactly!” said my companion, rais- 
ing himself on his elbow, and nodding. 


“Have you ever heard mention of 
Tom Cragg, the Pugilist?” I inquired, 
blowing a cloud of smcke into the ain 

“A good fighter, but a rogue” 
yawned my) mpanion; “and a crea- 


ture of your excellent cousin’s.” 
“IT guessed as much,” I nodded, and 
forthwith plunged into an account of 


my meeting with the “craggy one,” 
which seemed to amuse Mr. Beverley 


mightily, more especially when I re- 
lated Cragg’s mysterious disappear 
ance. 

“Oh, gad!” cried Beverley, wiping 
his eyes on the tattered lapel of his 
coat, “the resemblance served you 
luckily there; your cousin gave him 
the thrashing of his life, and poor 
Tom evidently thought he was in for 
another That was the last you saw 
of him, I'll be bound.” 

“No, I met him afterwards beneath 
the gibbet on: River Hill, where he gave 
me to understand that he recognized me 
despite my disguise, assumed, as he sup- 
posed, on account of his having kid- 
napped some one or other, and ‘laid 
out’ a certain Sir Jasper Trent in Wych 
Street according to my orders, or 
rather, my cousin’s orders, the author 
of which outrage Sit Jasper had evi- 
dently found out—-’ 

“The devil!” exclaimed Mr. Beverley, 
and sat up with a jerk 

“And furthermore,” I went on, “he 
informed me that the Prince himself 
had given him the word to leave Lon- 
don until the affair had blown over.” 


OW while I-spoke, Mr. Beverley 
had been regarding me with a very 
strange expression 

“Mr. Beverley,” said I, “what ails 
you?” 

For a moment he did not speak, 
then answered, with the same strange 
look : 

“Sir Jasper 


sit 


Trent—is my cousin, 


“Indeed!” said I 

“Can you not see what this means, 
sir?” he went on hurriedly. “Jasper 
will fight.” 

“Indeed,” said I again, “I fear so.” 

“Jasper was always a bit of a fish, 
and with no particular affection for 
his graceless kinsman, but I am his 
only relative; and—and he hardly 
knows one end of a pistol from the 
other, while your cousin is a dead 
shot.” 

“My cousin!” I exclaimed; “then it 
was he—to be sure I saw only his 
back.” 

“Sir Jasper is ‘unmarried—has no 
relations but myself,” my companion re- 
peated, with the same fixed intentness 
of look; “can you appreciate, I wonder, 
what this would mean to me?” 

“Rank, and fortune, and London,” 
said I. 

“No, no!” He sprang to his feet, 
and threw wide his ragged arms with a 
swift, passionate gesture. “It means, 
Life—and Helen. My God!” he went 


on, speaking almost in a whisper, “I 


never knew how much I wanted her 
—how much I had wilfully tossed aside 

till now! I never realized the full 
misery of it all—till now! I could 
have starved very well in time, and 
managed it as quietly as most other 
ruined fools. But now—to see the 
chance of* beginning again, of coming 
back to self-respect and—Helen!” And, 


of a sudden, he cast himself upon his 


face, and so lay. Then, almost as sud- 
denly, he was upon his feet again, and 
had caught up his hat. “Sir,” said he 
somewhat shamefacedly, smoothing its 
ruffed nap with fingers that still quiv- 
ered, “Spray forgive that little ebullition 
of feeling; it is over—quite over, but 
your tidings affected me.” 

“Indeed,” said a “you 
strangely perturbed.” 

“Mr. Vibart,” said he, staring very 
hard at the battered hat, and turning 
it round and round, “Mr. Vibart, the 
devil is surprisingly strong in some of 
us.” 

“True,” said I. 


seemed 


‘¢ AND for a moment, Mr. Vibart, I 

was tempted to sit down in the 
ditch again, and let things take their 
course. The devil, I repeat, is remark- 
ably strong in some of us.” 

“Then what is your present inten- 
tion?” 

“I am going to London to find Sir 
Maurice Vibart—to stop this duel.” 

“Impossible!” said I. 

“But you see, sir, it so happens that 
I am possessed of certain intelligence 
which might make Sir Maurice’s exist- 
ence in England positively untenable.” 

“Nevertheless,” said 1, “it is impos- 
sible.” 

“That remains to be seen, Mr. 
Vibart,” said he, and speaking, turned 
upon his heel. 

“One moment,” said I, “was not your 
cousin, Sir Jasper, of middle height, 
slim-built and fair-haired, with a habit 
of plucking at his lips when nervous?” 

“Exactly; you know him, sir?” 

“No,” I answered, “but I have seen 
him, very lately, and I say again to 
stop this duel is an impossibility.” 

“Do you mean—” he began and 
paused. Now, as his eyes met mine, the 
battered hat escaped his fingers, and 
lay all unheeded. 

“Yes,” said I, “I mean that you are 
too late. Sir Jasper was killed at a 
place called Deepdene Wood, .no longer 
since than to-day at half-past seven in 
the morning.” 

For a long moment Mr. Beverley 
stood silent with bent head, then, ap- 
parently becoming aware of the hat 
at his feet, he sent it flying with a 
sudden kick. Which done, he walked 
after it, and returned, brushing it very 
carefully with his ragged cuff. 

“And—you are sure—quite sure, Mr. 
Vibart?” he inquired, smoothing the 
broken brim with the greatest solicitude. 

“I stood behind a hedge, and watched 
it done,” said 

“Then—I am Sir Peregrine Beverley! 
Jasper—dead! A knight banneret of 
Kent, and Justice of the Peace! How 
preposterous it all sounds! But to-day 
I begin life anew, ah, yes, a new life! 
To-day all things are possible again! 
But come,” said he in a more natural 
tone, “let us get back to our ditch, and 
while you tell me the particulars, if you 
don’t object I should much like to try 
a whiff at that pipe of yours.” 

So, while I recounted the affair as 
briefly as I might, he sat puffing at my 
pipe, and staring away into the dis- 
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tance. But gradually his head sank 
lower and lower, until his face was 
quite hidden from me, and for a long 
moment after I had ended my narra- 
tion, there was silence. 

“Poor Jasper!” said he at last, with- 
out raising his head, “poor old Jasper!” 

“T congratulate you, Sir Peregrine,” 
said I. 

“And I used to pummel him so, when 
we were boys together at .Eton—poor 
old Jasper!” And, presently, he handed 
me my pipe, and rose. “Mr. Vibart,” 
said he, “it would seem that by no 
virtue of my own, I am to win free of 
this howling desolation, after all; be- 
lieve me, I would gladly take you with 
me. Had I not met with you it is— 
rather more than probable—that I— 
should never have seen another dawn; 
so if ever I can be of—use to you, pray 
honor me so far; you can always hear 
of me at Burnham Hall, Pembry. Good- 
by, Mr. Vibart, I am going to her—in 
all my rags—for I am a man again.” 

So I bade him good-by, and, sitting 
in the ditch, watched him stride away 
to his new life. Presently, reaching 
the brow of the hill (there are hills 
everywhere in the South country), I 
saw him turn to flourish the battered 
hat ere he disappeared from my sight. 


cHAPTER XV 


IN WHICH I MEET WITH A PEDLER BY 
NAME OF “GABBING” DICK 
Bh #-- won’t be wantin’ ever a broom, 
now?” 

I sat up, sleepily, and rubbed my 
eyes. The sun was gone, and the blue 
sky had changed to a deep purple, set 
here and there with a quivering star. 
Yet the light was still strong enough 
to enable me to distinguish the speaker 
—a short, thick-set man. Upon his 
shoulder he carried a bundle of brooms, 
a pack was slung to his back, while 
round his neck there dangled a hetero- 
geneous collection of articles—ribbons, 
laces, tawdry neck chains, and the like. 

“You won’t be wantin’ ever a broom, 
now?” he repeated, in a somewhat 
melancholy tone. 

“No,” said I. 

“A belt, now,” he sugggsted mourn- 
fully, “a fine leather belt wi’ a steel 
buckle made in Brummagem as ever 
was, and all for a shillin’; what d’ ye 
say to a fime belt?” 

“That I have no need of one, thank 
you.” 

“Ah, well!” said the man, spitting 
dejectedly at a patch of shadow, “I 
thought as much; you aren’t got the 
look of a buyer.” 

“Then why ask me?” 

“Hinstinct!” said he, “it ’s jest hin- 
stinct—it comes as nat’ral to me as 
eatin’, or walkin’ these ‘ere roads.” 

“Have you come far to-day?” 

“Twenty mile, maybe,” he answered, 
setting down his bundle of brooms. 

“And how is trade?” 

“Could n’t be worse!” - 

“I perceive you are a_ pessimist,” 
said I. 

“No,” said he, “I’m a pedler—bap- 
tism’! name Richard, commonly -known 
as ‘Gabbin’ Dick.’ ” 

“At least yours is a fine healthy 
trade,” said I. 

“*Ow so?” 

“A life of constant exercise, and 
fresh air; to-day for instance—” 

“Ah! an’ with dust enough to choke 
a man! And then there ’s the loneli-- 
ness o’ these ’ere roads.” ~ 

“Loneliness?” said I 

“That ’s the word; sometimes it gets 
so bad as I ’m minded to do away wi’ 
myself—” 

“Strange!” I began. 

“Not a bit,” said he; “when you ’ve 


been a-walkin’ an’ a-walkin’ all day 
past ’edge and ’edge, and tree and tree, 
it ’s bad enough, but it ’s worse when 


the sun ’s gone out an’ you foller the, 


glimmer ‘o’ the road on and on, past 
"edges as ain’t ‘edges, and trees as ain’t 
trees, but things as touch you as you 
pass, and reach out arter you in the 
dark, behind.” 

“Do you mean that you are afraid?” 
I inquired. 

“No, not afeared exactly; it ’s jest 
the loneliness—the lonely quietness. 
Why, Lord! you are n’t got no notion 
o’ the tricks the trees and ’efiges gets 
up to a’ nights—nobody ’as but us 
as tramps the roads. Bill Nye knowed, 
same as I know, but Bill Nye ’s dead; 
cut ’is throat, ’e did, wi’ one o’ ’is own 
razors—under a edge.” 

“And what for?” I inquired, as the 
Pedler paused to spit lugubriously into 
the road again. 

“Nobody knowed but me. William 
Nye ’e were a tinker, and a rare, merry 
"un ’e were—a little man always up to 
*is jokin’ and laughin’. ‘Dick,’ ’e used to 
say ‘d’ ye know that theer big oak-tre« 
—the big, ’oller oak as stands at the 
crossroads a mile and a ’alf out o’ 
Cranbrook? A man might do for ’isself 
very nice, and quiet, tucked away inside 
of it, Dick,’ says ’e; ‘it ’s such a nice, 
quiet place, so snug and dark, I wonder 
as nobody does.’ Well, one day, sure 
enough, poor Bill Nye disappeared— 
nobody knowed wheer. At last, one 
evenin’ I ’appened to pass the big oak— 
the ’oller oak, and mindin’ Bill’s words, 
thinks I—’ere ’s. to see if ’t is empty as 
Bill said. Goin’ up to it I got down on 
my ’ands and knees, and, strikin’ a 
light, looked inside; and there, sure 
enough, was poor Bill~Nye hunched up 
inside of it wi’ a razor in ’is ’and, and 
’is ‘ead nigh cut off—and what wi’ one 
thing and another, a very unpleasant 
sight he were.” 

“And why—why did he do it?” | 
asked. 

“Because ’e ’ad to, o’ course—it ’s 
jest the loneliness. They’ll find me 
some day, danglin’—I never could abide 
blood myself—danglin’ to the thing as 
looks like a oaktree in the daytime.” 

“What do you mean?” said I. 

The Pedler sighed, shook his head, 
and shouldered his brooms. 

“It ’s jest the loneliness!” said he, 
and, spitting over his shoulder, trudged 
upon his way. 


CHAPTER XVI 


HOW I HEARD THE STEPS OF ONE WHO 
DOGGED ME IN THE SHADOWS 


ND, in a little while, I rose, and 
buckled on my knapsack. The 

shadows were creeping on apace, but 
the sky was wonderfully clear, while, 
low down upon the horizon, I saw the 
full orbed moon, very broad and big, 
It would be a brilliant night later, and 
this knowledge rejoiced me not a little. 

Before me stretched a succession of 
hills, over which the dim road dipped, 
and wound, with, on either hand, a 
rolling country, dark with wood, full of 
mystery. The wind had quite fallen, 
but from the hedges came sudden 
rustlings and soft, unaccountable 
noises. 

And, as I walked, I bethought me of 
poor Bill Nye, the Tinker. I could 
picture him tramping upon this very 
road, his jingling load upon his back, 
and the “loneliness” upon and around 
him. A small man, he would be, with 
a peaked face, little, round, twinkling 
eyes, grizzled hair, and a long, blue 
chin. How I came to know all this 
I cannot tell, only it seemed he must 
be so. On he went through the shadows, 

(Continued on page 329) 








WHAT HAS HAPPENED SO FAR 


PETER VIBART finds that his striking resemblance to his cousin Sir 
Maurice, causes strangers to mistake him for that notorious rascal. 
Among them are a prize-fighter, two “dandies” of the period, and a tat- 
tered young gentleman who offers to fight him, but who shares Peter’s 
humble meal when he discovers his mistake. The conversation turns to 
the gay doings of London society, and young Beverley mentions Lady 
Sophia Sefton as a famous beauty. Peter’s uncle having left him a fortune 
on condition he marry this lady, whom he has never seen, he has pre- 
ferred to take, penniless, to the Broad Highway. 
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piece, with its formal rose design 
which makes up in colors so pretti- 
ly. The piece is 22 inches in di- 
ameter. 
finished cotton, it is only 50 cents. 


No. E431. 
below is 18 x 22 inches and shows 
the popular butterfly design, in 
which several 
and colors may be used. 
cotton, stamped to work, 50 cents. 
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No. E433. Raggie Nobody Dolls. Im- 
agine the joy of the little girl who finds 
this family of dolls in her stocking? 
Stamped on unbleached muslin, ready to 
be stuffed and embroidered. Price 50c. 
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No. E436. The illustration hardly 
does justice to the exquisite dainti- 
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of this cross-stitch center 


Stamped on white linen 
The pillowtop shown 


attractive stitches 
On tan art 
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Embroidery Designs | 


Stamped on Good Materials and All Ready to Work | 


Reggie! 








No. E433 


No. E429. A beautiful butterfly de- 
sign has this cross-stitch bureau or 
table scarf, which comes on white 
linen-finished cotton, in size 16 x 40 
inches, at only 50 cents. 
linen, it is 75 cents. 


On cream 


No. E436 


And here is a bar- 
gain indeed. No. E401. 
A three piece buffet set, 
stamped on cream linen. 
There is a center mat 
11x16% inches and two 
end mats 8%x11 inches. 
The set, all ready to 
work is only 50 cents. 
(Embroidery cotton, in 
pink and blue, 25 cents.) 

Order by number. Ad- 
dress your letter to Em- 
broidery Department, 
American Agricultur- 
ist, 461 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. En- 
close stamps, check or 
money order for stamp- 
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E401—tThree Piece Buffet Set 
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good <OMetieery ie TIA William Stores is a 
could. Shans. oe t Mi hemp ba service that is better 
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(signed) 59 ® trip—a service that saves prelim- 
inary planning and the time and 
cost of coming to New York. 


For Your Bargain Book literally 











fs non “brings New York to your door” 
Darles yy Sile, . . 
New Fo !lliam Store, a with a complete line of general 
G City, res, 
— merchandise—and it does it 
Orde received the ; 
and ri from your (es which , quickly. 
anythem ” rch Please Hundreds of letters come to us 
Fou fo © Want +, P 
OF the romps? every day like those shown at 
Pies, truly, the left. 
Si ° 
ed) Lille Jame “I sent the order Aug. 27th, received 


the goods Aug. 31st.” 

“The promptness of delivery is all 
that could be desired.” 

These typical expressions from 
gratified customers prove beyond 
question that people do appre- 
ciate prompt and speedy delivery. 





Brauch, New York. 


Charles William Stores, 
New York City. 


Gentlemen: 


Eve — .. buying from 
Charles illiam Stores for . ; i 
years 4s to values and And quick delivery 1s only part 


Promptness of service, I’m 
sitive they cannot be 
eaten. 

From a Very Satisfied 
“ustomer, 


(Signed) Claude H. Taylor. 


of The Charles William Stores 
service ‘behind Your Bargain 
Book. Here every article is 
quality tested, time~tried and 
bargain priced. Too, everything 
is guaranteed. You must be sat- 
isfied in every way, or we will 
return your money. 

If you have never had the oppor- 
tunity to test our service we ex- 
tend to you an invitation—cut 
out and mail the coupon below 
TODAY. It will bring Free, 
Your Bargain Book with our 
assurance of “Service” always. 

















mCharles William Stores ux. 
244 Stores Building, New York City 

Send me FREE “‘Your Bargain Book” for Fall and 
Winter. This places me under no obligation. 


Many of our 
Parcel Post orders 
are shipped the 
same day as re- 
ceived. Read what 
our customers say 
about our service. 

















HINK of the amount of work saved 

on a farm by the installation of a 
modern lighting plant! The saving of 
labor alone should make it worth while 
for every country family to have one, 
but in addition, good lights play a very 
important part in providing a livable, 
contented home for both the young 
people and the older folks. The solid 
enjoyment such a convenience gives 
cannot be measured in terms of dollars 
and cents 

It is because I have experienced this 
myself—after, I admit, some 
doubt as to whether the installation 
“would pay that I feel as though I 
wanted to urge every farm family to 
invest in a modern lighting plant. The 
carbide gas plant is one of the least 
expensive and the most successful meth- 
ods of lighting farmhouses and out 
buildings; indeed, I have talked with 
many who after trying various other 
systems, come back to the carbide gas 
as the best and most practical from the 
standpoint of an all-year-round, dollars- 
and-cents proposition, as well as from 
the viewpoint of the small amount of 
labor involved and the extremely soft 
and pleasant light this type of gas 
gives. 

Since in spite of the many 
in successful operation, farmers 
seem not to understand its principles, 
it might be well to explain the “work 
ings” of the acetylene or carbide plants. 
Perhaps it is because they are so very 
simple that people feel there must be 
some “trick.” A generator is placed in 
an outdoor ] 


blessing 


such plants 


some 


sunken well. The carbide 
goes in that; water is added, and this 
generates the gas. It is piped into the 
house and there lighted in the modern 
chandeliers and single fixtures. Since 
the well is at a good distance from the 
house, there can be no danger. Then, 
too, the gas has such a characteristic 
odor that any leak is instantly de- 
tected and the individual fixture can be 
shut off—although as the gas is non- 
asphyxiating, there is never the danger 
which comes from the usual escape of 
gas. 
Carbide Lighting 
The pipes need be 
inches beneath the surface of the 
ground, enough to prevent them from 
being bent if heavy loads ‘are driven 
over. The covered well is fat 


Never Unsightly 


laid only a few 


from un 
sightly, and may be further concealed 
by bushes or flowers, if the housewife 
has a garden. 

The day of 
and there 
in country homes. 


coal-oil lamps is past 


s no excuse for poor lights 
Think of the hours 





converts it into 
that have been spent in filling, trimming 
and cleaning lamps, to say nothing of 
the steps getting and collecting them 
from the different rooms! The carbide 
plant furnishes a blessed relief from 
soiled, sticky hands, the smell of oil 
and the eternal vigilance required by 
the old-fashioned single lamps. 

It is not just the convenience that 
we value. Certainly people in the 
country are as much entitled to good 


lights as their city relatives! Poor 
lights have played their part—and a 
bigger one than many suspect—in driv- 


ing young people and their elders too 


—S—=E_—»-————————EEEw 


from the rural districts to the better 
lighted cities. The toll taken in poor 
eyesight is another count against the 
lamp, for though excellent ones are ob- 
tainable, all too many have been far 
too feeble for steady use at night. 

It is especially here that the acety- 
lene is a boot No light is softer, yet 
it is amply strong, and our fixtures il- 
luminate the entire room. We find we 
can read, study or sew at night with 
far less fatigue than with either oil- 
lamps or the more glaring electricity. 
Inverted globes throw the light down, 
and plain ones, we find, are more sat's- 
factory than the frosted type. 
Cooking 

Any man who cooks for a 
good s1zed family depends largely upon 
her big kitchen stove for her regular 
cooking. But a threé-burner gas plate; 
placed on a zinc-covered shelf by the 
fuel range and on a level with 
a great “overflow” help and can be de- 
pended on largely in summer. I have 
found that, by using a gas oven, I 
didn’t need to start a fire in the range 
on the hottest days. The heat can be 
regulated, and is more satisfactory 
than either an oil or a gasoline stove. 
We have a Zin cover to fit over the 
top of the burners. This helps keep 
them clean and makes a convenient 
shelf when the gas is not in use. 

I know that some of my neighbors 
use the hot plate very little, but I 
believe that it is worth getting ac- 
quainted with this cooking attachment. 

A one-burner gas 


bath- 
room is a step saver for the 


and Ironing Attachments 


farm we 


+ . 
it, is 


plate in the 
house- 
wife, particularly if there are little 
children or invalids in the house. 
Then too, there is the sad iron at- 
tachment, often easier to use than the 
hot rang One of my neighbors tells 
m@ that she finds that for some reason 
the carbide-heated iron does not scorch 
her clothes as readily as does the other 
type. This is probably a matter of in- 
dividual opinion, but the sad-iron at- 


tachment is, in any case, a valuable 
one for the woman who does a good 
deal of pressing. 

It is not the wife only who profits 
by the carbide system, for it provides 
good lights on the porch, in the barn, 
the garage, poultry house and any 


other outbuildings where lighting is de- 
sirable The farmer may visit the 
garage without the dangerous lantern; 


he can “speed up” his hens and get 
more eggs by intelligent use of acety- 
lene gas fixtures in the hen houses. 
With ] there need 
‘ 


the outside wells, 
be no fear of danger or fire.’ No open 


= “> 





Three-burner gas plate on shelf back of range. A tin or zine cover 
a 


convenient shelf 


flame, of course, should be taken near 
the generator; if anyone is so foolish 
as to experiment, however, the rest of 
the family will not pay the penalty! 
The ordinary caution observed around 
any possibly explosive substance should 
be second nature by now to the man 
who handles gasoline, dynamite and 
inflammable oils of any sort. 

What a pleasure it is, when driv- 
ing in the country at night, to come 
suddenly upon a farm home illumi- 
rated like one in the city! It fills one’s 
heart with cheer and be it said, is as 
cheering to the neighbor as to the 
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Efficient Method of Modern Farm Lighting 


The Advantages of a Carbide Plant Described—Recipes and Patterns for the Fall 


passing stranger. For the well-lighted 
home encourages sociability; and to it 
men and women, and young people too, 
instinctively turn for their good times 














The Porch Light 


and social affairs. If for no other rea- 
son than this, the expenditure for a 
good lighting plant is one which no 
farm family should grudge. It pays 
dividends in physical health and in the 
greater contentment and happiness of 
every person within the home.—GEr- 
TRUDE VAUGHAN. 


IN SWEET POTATO TIME 

OT all farm housewives know that 

sweet potatoes can be used to a 
wholesome advantage, in a number of 
delightful dishes. If the family are 
unusually fond of sweet potatoes, try 
those delicious recipes given below: 


Sweet Potato Muffins , 


Sift together 1% cups flour, 4 tea- 
spoons baking powder and 1 teaspoon 


Then add 1 cup cooked mashed 
sweet potatoes with 1 cup milk or 
water. Beat in an egg and finally add 
2 tablespoons melted butter, partly fill 
well-greased muffin pans and bake in a 
quick oven. 


salt. 


Southern Sweets 


Clean 5 good-sized sweet potatoes 
and boil rapidly until soft. Remove 
from the fire, peel them, and cut them 
into slices half and inch thick. Place 
in a well-buttered pan, sprinkle with 
salt and * cup brown sugar. On each 
slice, place a tablespoon butter and 
over all, squeeze the juice of half a 
lemon. Brown in a quick oven. 


Sweet Potato Souffie 


Wash well, then boil 6 large sweet 
potatoes. When done, scoop out the 
pulp and pass through a_ vegetable 
strainer. Add 1 cup milk, 1 well beaten 
egg, 2 tablespoons butter and % tea- 
spoon grated nutmeg. Pour into a 
well-greased/ pan or mold and bake 
until brown. 


Mashed Sweet Potatoes 


30i1 the usual quantity of sweet 
potatoes in their jackets, till soff. 
Drain them, set m the oven, for five 
minutes to dry -out. Peel them and 
mash, season with melted butter, pep- 
per, salt and paprika. Moisten with 
a little sweet cream, beat well, then 
turn them into a buttered baking dish. 


Boil three tablespoons sirup, with a 
tablespoon butter for three minutes. 
Pour it over the potatoes and place 


them in the oven. Bake until brown. 


Fluffy Sweet Potatoes 


Pare and boil enough sweet potatoes 
for the meal until tender in just enough 
water to cover them. Drain, but not 
entirely dry and mash them. Add 
enough sugar to taste, and beat in 
enough butter to make them fluffy and 
light. Heap lightly in pretty dish and 
serve.—PAULINE CARMEN. 





I find your patterns very good and 
just as satisfactory as those costing 
much more.—Mrs. H. P. S., New York. 
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TWO STUNNING DRESSES AND A SCHOOL FROCK 
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UF 7 size 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 years 
\ i- r Size 8 require % yards material 
y with 4% yards of braid. Price 
, se. Emp.657 
No. 1900 | , adaptable to the full or mature figured woman. The patter: 
sizes 44, 46, 48 inches bust measure Size 46 requires 3‘, yards 


yard yntrasting 
dress is greatly enhanced by handwork in gay colors, 
trasting material for trimming 


No. 1903 is a smart dress for informal 
d the blouse ne 


: fron Embroidery supflies the only decorative note, but this style 
would be equally charming with no trimming Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
$4 inche bust measure Size 6 requires 3° yards 40-inch material with 6% yards 
of binding. Price 12c, stamps. The embroidery pattern No. 657 cost 12c extra 


To Order: Write name, address, pattern number and sizes very clearly; 
enclose proper remittance in stamps or coin (wrap coins carefully; stamps 
are safer) and mail to Pattern Department, American Agriculturist, 461 


What 10c Will Buy: A copy of our big Fall a 
More than a pattern catalogue, it is really a dicti 
one to consult for dozens of dressmaking purposes. 
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Use of Orange and Grapefruit Peels 


Emma Gary Wallace Describes Satisfactory 


ITH the present need for thrift, we 

must be diligent in looking after 
the little things, for they go to make up 
the big ones. 

Some very delicious additions to the 
daily menu may be prepared by making 
use of grapefruit, orange and lemon 
peels. Most people throw away grape- 
fruit peel because of its extreme bit- 
terness. However, it is delicious pre- 
served or candied and used wherever 
citron peel or orange peel would be 
suitable, as in cakes and puddings. 
Other flavoring is not necessary. 

If the peels are used from whole 
grapefruit, each one should be im- 
mersed in boiling hot, water for five 
minutes. This facilitates the removal 
of the skin, which should be cut away 
from the pulp of the fruit, leaving as 
little of the inner white coating at- 
tached to that pulp as possible. The 
segments of peel may then be spread 
out and scraped, to remove as much of 
this inner lining as is practical. 

If grapefruit peel. is used from 
which the pulp has already been cut 
away, the walls of the segments can 
be scraped with a knife until quite 
clean. The pulp should now be cut into 
narrow strips about two inches long. 
The peels may be dropped into cold, 
salt water and allowed to stand a 
couple of hours. After this, the salt 
water is drained off and the peel cov- 
ered with a solution made of one part 
of lime water and two parts of clear 
water. 

Lime water makes the tough outer 
surface tender. A large bottle can be 
obtained for a few cents at the drug 
store. 


How to Preserve Grapefruit Peel 


Bring the grapefruit peel and the 
solution covering it to the boiling point, 
simmering slowly for half an hour. 
Pour off this liquid, which will have 
extracted much of the bitterness, cover 
again with plain coiJ water, and boil 
another half hour. This water also is 
discarded. Repeat the third time, press 
out the liquid and throw it away. 

The grapefruit peel will now have 
a mildly bitter flavor which is desirable. 
If one wishes a milder flavor still, a 
fourth or fifth boiling will insure it. 

Press the peel with the spoon to ex- 
tract the water. Have ready a syrup 
made by taking equal measurements of 
sugar and water and just allowed to 
dissolve. Add the grapefruit peel to 
this syrup, cover, and allow to simmer 
for one hour and a half. Do not allow 
it to reach the boiling point. Uncover 
and bring to a boiling point at this 
stage, continuing the cooking unti! a 
thick syrupy mass is obtained of a 


it is put im the sunshine, so much the 
better. 

When dry and well candied, drop the 
preserved peel into clean glass fruit 
jar. It will keep for a long time and 
may be used as an after-dinner corfec- 
tion if one desires. Pieces of this peel 
dipped in melted chocolate, make de- 
licious candies; or cut into fine slivers 
can be used in cream candy, giving it 
an unusual taste. 

The process may sound tedious, but 
is really little trouble, as the work can 
be done while other duties are attended 
to, only keeping an eye on the grape- 
fruit peel to see that the processing is 
properly followed up. 

A product which remains soft and 
does not grow hard even with passing 
time, is prepared by following this 
process, only using the invert sugar or 
syrup emplcyed by commercial manu- 
facturers. A candy or ice cream maker 
can furnish this. Invert sugar neve 
crystallizes, and products prepared 
with it remain soft. “This is largely 
true also with honey. 


Candy Orange and Lemon Peel 


Orange peel or lemon peel may be 
candied with rather less trouble. , Most 
of the white inner material ¢s scraped 
away and the portions of peel cut into 
strips about <a inch and a half long. 
No scalding in hot water is necessary, 
neither do we use the lime solution. 

Cover with water and boil slowly 
for an hour, adding more water so that 
the peel will be covered all the time. 
Discard this water and add more boil- 
ing water, repeating the process for 
half an hour. By this time, the peel 
should be tender and almost trans- 


parent. Drain it and cook in the syrup 
made of half sugar and half water 
until the syrup is quite thick. Drain. 


Roll in the powdered sugar, dry as in 
the case of the grape fruit, and put 
away in covered clean jars for future 
use. 

As these will all look 
they should be labeled. Chopped, the 
orange or lemon is particularly good 
mixed with icing, or to give variety 
to cake. Some housewives value it very 
highly in mincemeat. 


much _ alike, 


‘ 


__ 


RAINY-DAY “SUNSHINE” 


Who likes rainy days? Very few 
people, I’m afraid; but our family is 
the exception to the rule. 

As we have to accept rainy weather 
anyway, why not like it and teach the 
children to, also? 

On rainy days, Dad nearfy always 
has work to do in the shop, and Biggest 





a note, 
When she found the words, 
her name! 


By way of a mild relaxation, 
For some one with “no occupation” 
The children 


So she cannot feel calm 
to blame 


name?—E .sigE D. YALE. 


HER OCCUPATION 


MOTHER was registered duly because she was anxious to vote, 
The questions she answered truly, of each statement the clerk 


But mother felt some indignation, decidedly peeved she became, 
“no occupation” 


For mother gets up every morning before the first daylight has come, 
And laziness heartily scorning, she does all the work of the home. 

she works in the garden patch, too, 

she really finds plenty to do! 

are always dressed neatly, of course that means sewing galore, 
She cares for the poultry completely, sells butter and eggs at the store. 
She’s busy without much cessation, you never could say she was slow, 
For some one with “no occupation” why mother keeps quite on the go! 
There’s washing and sewing and mending, and all of these items mean work, 
To each you'll find mother attending, O, no one could call her a shirk! 
resignation—do you think, 


When she finds the words “no occupation” 


made, 


were written right after 


Uncle Sam, she’s 


on the record right after her 














s 


jellylike nature, or until the candy 
thermometer shows from 218 to 220 
degrees F. To allow the syrup to be- 
come hotter than this, is to harden the 
peel. 

Now remove the peel with a skimmer 
or by turning off the syrup. Shake 
and drain until each piece is distinct 
and free from clinging drops. Roll in 
powdered sugar and spread out on plat- 
ters or large plates to dry. Put in a 
place where the dust will not fly, 
and allow to remain several days. If 





Boy is on hand to ask questions, help(7?) 
and putter away at his own small con- 
cerns. 

When the little ones can’t be out on 
the porch, or in the shop, there is a 
box of special rainy-day toys and treas- 
ures which they enjoy in a corner of 
the kitchen. Children who are big 
enough can blow soap-bubbles, make 
scrap-books, and do other fascinating 
things. I try to look festive, wear a 
pretty dress and be as entertaining as 
if the family werd guests. 


Candying Process. 


On such occasions I prepare some of 
our favorite foods for the meals or 
perhaps serve a “plate supper” beside 
the living-room stove. 

Sometimes I make up some -well-bal- 
anced sandwiches and with cocoa and 
milk to drink and caraway cookies to 
nibble on for dessert we have an “in- 
side picnic.” 

It is a bother at times, but it is worth 
while and makes us all more content 
with farm life-—MABELLE ROBERTs. 


The Broad Highway 


(Continued from page 326) 
Presently he turned out of 

and there, sure enough, was 

Kneeling down, he slipped off 


on and on. 
the road, 
the oak. 


his burden and pushed it through a 
jagged hole at the root. Then he 
glanced round him, a long, stealthly 


look, down at the earth and up at the 
sky, and crept into the tree. In the 
dimhess I could see him fumble for the 
thing he wanted, pause to thumb its 
edge, and, throwing up his chin, raise 
his hand- 

“Folly!” said I aloud, and stopped 
suddenly in my stride. 

The moon’s rim was just topping the 
trees to my left, and its light, feeble 
though it was &s yet, served to show 
that I had reached a place where four 
roads met. 

Now, casting my eyes about me, they 
were attracted by a great tree that 
grew near by, a tree of vast girth and 
bigness. And, as I looked, I saw that 
it was an oak-tree near the root of 
which there was a jagged, black hole. 

Heedless of my direction, I hurried 
away, yet, even when I had left it far 
behind, I glanced back more than once 
ere its towering branches were lost to 
my view. 

So I walked on through the shadows, 
past trees that were not trees, and 
hedges that were not hedges, but fright- 
ful phantoms, rather, lifting menacing 
arms above my head, and reaching after 
me with clutching fingers. Time and 
again, ashamed of such 
cursed myself for an imaginative fool, 
but kept well in the middle of the road, 
and grasped my staff firmly, notwith- 
standing. 

I had gone, perhaps, some mile or so 
in this way, when I suddenly fancied 


I heard a step behind me, and swung | 


round upon my heel, with ready stick; 
but the road stretched away—empty 
as far as I could see. Having looked 
about me on all sides, I presently went 
on again, yet, immediately, 


with my own, now slow, now fast, now 
slow again; but, whenever I turned, the 
road behind was apparently as empty 
and desolate as ever. 

(To be continued) 
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it seemed | 
that the steps began also, keeping time | 


weakness, I | 












Let me send you my new 
free catalog and show you how to 
make great savings at wholesale—dir- 
ect from factory, at money 
saving prices. Everything guar- 
anteed—set in your home on 
y 30 Days Trial—Don’t Risk a Penny 
Your money back without ques 
tion or quibble. More than 
satisfied customers. 
> Easy Terms—Write at Gace 
Just send name and 
address. A postal 
will do. W. S. Dewing, 
“The Stove Man.” 
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A Modern Bathroom, $60 


The Just one of our wone ferfu brpseoner Set com 

‘“ e ” prises @ 4, 444 or 5 foot iron enameled re rim 

Pride bath tub, one 19 inch re iM rim enameled fat- 

back lavatory, and « syphon action, wath 

down water cloret with pisesints tauk and 

oak post hinge seat; all china index faucets, 

Send for nickel-plated traps,and all vickel-platedhea vy 
Catalog 40 


Gttings. 5, M. SEIDENBERG CO,, {ag 
254 W. 348t. Ber . 


7th and Sth Aves. 











Stops Colds in 24 Hours 
Hill’s Cascara Bromide Quinine gives 
quicker relief than any other cold or la 
gtippe remedy. Tablets disintegrate in 
10 seconds. Effectiveness proved in 
millions of cases. Demand red box bear- 
ing Mr. Hill’s portrait. All druggists— 


30 cents. ‘Sy (8-202) 


“QUININE 


Ww. CASCA HILL RA | DETROIT, MICH. 





62 Pc. Pc.School Outfit G ATT 


Outfit consists of large 
metal trimmed Schcol 


Puzzle, Ring Puzzle, 
Magnet, , Rubber Ball, 


Writing Tablet, 
Pencils, Pencil clip, 
— lider, 6 Pens, 
ois Penwiper 
Ruler, es - aod Pencil 
> Eraser, In seence 
for 1 pint Ink, 6 Blotters, Pa: clip, Package of Rubber 
Bands, 30 Transfer Pictures. ony is yours FREE, POST- 
oanw: ‘for selling 20 pkgs. f-ncy Post Cards at l6c. IT'S 
EA Jer today. SPECIAL PRIZE for promptnecs. 
SUN heteame co. DEPT. 561, HICAGO 








IF YOU’LL 
TRY IT 


YOU WILL 


NEVER IN BULK 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets and Prices 


APPLE SHIPMENTS HEAVY 
HERSCHEL H. JONES 


PPLE shipments for the whole 

country to October 30, amounted to 
62,910 carloads, compared with 55,185 
to same date last year. The State of 
Washington is shipping at the rate of 
400 to 600 carloads per day, compared 
with 150 to 300 cars a day from New 
York State, 

The heavy shipments of boxed ap- 
ples are depressing all the large 
markets. New York received as many 
as 79 carloads of boxed apples alone 
in one day last week. The general 
market is still dull, but for certain pre- 
ferred varieties of barreled apples, 
looks a little more hopeful. Some of 
the accumulations of lower grades bar- 
reled apples have been cleaned up. 

Hudson Valley sections are now pack- 
ing late varieties such as Newtowns 
and Ben Davis and at some points pack- 
ing will be over in another ten days. 

In the week ending October 27, there 
were 139,578 barrels and 276,500 boxes 
of apples exported from New York port 
alone, compared with 30,199 barrels 
and 63,306 boxes in corresponding week 
last year. 

New York City continues ahead of 
other large markets Following are 
quotations for November 1 on barreled 
apples, A 2% inch at New York: 
BALDWINS, $3.75 to 4.50. GREEN 
INGS, $6 to 7.50. JONATHAN, $3.50. 


KING, $3.50 to 4.50. McINTOSH, $7.50 


to 8.50. HUBBARDSTON, $3 to 4. 
NORTHERN SPY, $5.50 to 6.50. 
PEWAUKEE, $2.75 to 3.25. SUTTON 
BEAUTY, $3 to 3.50. SNOW, $5.50 
to 7.50. ROME BEAUTY, $3 to 4. 
TWENTY OUNCE, $4 to 5. STAY- 


STARK, $3 to 3.50. 


MAN, $3 to 4. 
NONE SUCH, 


WAGNER, $3 to 3.50. 
$3 to 4. 
POTATOES DULL 

This was a week of heavy shipments 
from the northern potato producing 
sections and the large city markets 
throughout the country were generally 
over-supplied and prices in the buyer’s 
favor. New York City was getting 
carlots of Long Islands as low as $3.15 
per sack 150 pounds f.o.b. loading point, 
bulk $1.15 bushel loaded. 

Maines came in for $2.80 sack 150 
pounds, bulk $1.65 to $1.75 per cwt. 
delivered. States arrived for $2.60 
sack of 150 pounds; bulk, $1.60 to 1.70. 
Michigans were confirmed at $2.50 sack 
of 150 pounds. 

Due to heavy supplies in practically 


all the yards the dealers sold 180 
pounds Mainé@s for $3.25 and States 
for $3. Trading was light, buyers 


were holding off expecting lower prices. 
CABBAGE MARKET QUIET 
Best Danish cabbage medium size 
grocery stock sold for $16 per ton f.o.b. 
shipping point. 
For Domestic cabbage, large size, the 
buyers were offering $11 ton f.o.b.; a 


few $12. The kraut factories will 
probably finish cutting within a week 
and will be through buying for the 


season. 
SHORTAGE OF BUTTER 
There was an actual shortage of 
high grade butter on the New York 
market this week and dealers had to 
dole out supplies in small amounts to 
their customers. Prices in consequence 
moved up sharply and 93-94 score 
brought 50c per pound or better. Re- 
ceipts of butter are below that of last 
year and the shortage has met an un- 
usual demand. There were no receipts 
of foreign butter during the week. 


CHEESE MARKET BETTER 

A general feeling of weakness in the 
cheese markets accompanied by lower 
prices at the first of the week was fol- 
lowed by a little better tone and some- 
what higher prices on November Ist. 
Lower markets were generally reported 
in Wisconsin and in Canada and Eng- 
land. State flats, well cured, which 
were sold at 26% to 27c during the 
middle of the week, brought 27%c be- 
fore the close. 

CALF SUPPLIES HEAVY 


Receipts of western calves were 
heavy this week but they could not meet 
competition of nearby stock and were 


largely unsold after several days, al- 
though a few sold at prices ranging 
from $4.50 to 7 per 100 pounds. 

The market on country dressed veal 
was generally easy during the week. 
Lamb supplies were about equal to the 
demand but the market tended to drag 
somewhat at the close. 


POULTRY DEMAND GOOD 

holdings of turkeys 
in storage warehouses the first fall ar- 
rivals are bringing. good prices. Fancy 
turkeys brought as high as 60 cents per 
pound during the week. It is pointed 


In spite of large 


eggs still remain large and most buyers 
prefer to purchase storage eggs rather 
than take a chance on eggs held by the 
farmer or not graded. 





GRADE YOUR EGGS 


We have drawn attention again and 
again to the depressing effect that held 
eggs have had on the market this fall. 
In many cases it has been almost im- 
possible to dispose of such eggs at any 
price and many complaints have been 
made against reliable dealers for fail- 





“What Are They 


Worth To-day?”’ 


Y dear Mr. Eastman, I cannot resist sitting down and writing 
you a few lines about the very unusual experience which I had 


yesterday. 


My crop of ten acres of late Irish potatoes is just about ready to 


be harvested and sold; also my five acres of tomatoes. 


The question 


arose in my mind—what are potatoes and tomatoes worth to-day? 


I remember reading 
radio market reports. 
culty got WEAF on my radio. 


in the American 
I went into the house and without any diffi- 
It was about 10:45 and I listened for 


Agriculturist about your 


a few minutes to Miss Mable Carney of Columbia University give a 


very excellent talk on the rural school situation. 
announce and read the American Agriculturist market re- 
I got a real thrill listening to those market 


Albrecht 
ports. Mr. 
reports. 


Eastman, 


Then I heard Mr. 


. 
In the first place, I learned what potatoes and tomatoes were sold 


for in New York that morning. 


I should ask for my crop in my neighborhood. 


This gave me an excellent idea what 


But besides this, I 


cannot get over the wonderful service which you are rendering by 


giving these daily market reports, 
and has a radio receiving set, 
Agriculturist for this remarkable 


who has something to sell 
greatly indebted to the American 
reporting service. 


and I feel sure that every farmer 


must be 


Very truly yours, 
Hiram Morgan. 





out Ly operators that the general in- 
dustrial conditions which are good may 
result in a larger demand this year 
than usual. Generally prices of 40 to 
i5e are expected by dealers during the 
season. 

Heavy supplies of poultry during the 
past few weeks have met a good de- 
mand and have been absorbed readily. 
Express arrivals generally, however, 
were lighter during the past week and 
express colored fowls brought as high 
as 30 cents per pound. 

e 

PRICES CHECK EGG DEMAND 

There is a feeling on the New York 
market that the high price of fancy 
eggs has checked demand to such an 
extent that prices will not go much 
higher Wholesale prices of nearby 
extras closely selected were 82 to S84c 
per dozen on November 2. There have 
been unusually heavy receipts of such 
eggs lately in response to the very 


ing to make immediate returns when 
the dealer was doing his utmost to sell 
the consignment. 

There is an impression in the New 
York market that some shippers have 
deliberately mixed held eggs with their 
fresh collections. If this is so it is a 
mighty poor policy because instead of 
making the held stock worth more, it 
simply makes the fresh eggs worth 
less. Of course, at this season fresh 
gathered eggs coming into shippers’ 
hands contain many stale, shrunken, 
farmer held goods and when these are 
a majority the shipments, unless as- 
sorted, are of the undesirable quality 
above specified. 


MERRYMAN GUERNSEY SALE 
AVERAGES OVER $448 
L. Meck. Merryman 


Md., writes that he held 
factory sale of Guerneys during the last 


of Timonium, 
a most satis- 


























active demand. 
Supplies of mixed and undergrade week of September. Seventy-two 
| Quotations From Eastern Markets 
The following are the prices at which farm products of special interest to 
eastern farmers sold on November 2: 
] Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozen) New York Buffalo Phila 
1] New Jersey hennery whites uncandled, extras 82 to 84 
| Other-hennery whites, extras : S2 to S4 
tra firsts e eeotvecoewete 7 7 t to 6S a 
| Gathered, whites ‘first to ‘extra fir sts t »71 ° 
| Lower grades . 5 2 
Hennery browns, extras 4 ' x 
Gathered browns and mixed colors, extras Ht 2 » 58 
Pee Oe enOSeiaw kien de cuweeeeeedoeds 45 . 
Butter (cents per siimalt 
Creamery (salted) high score............++.+. Ltod5ilg 52 toos : 
Extra (92 score)......... Sa eee 4. ov 
| State dairy (salted), finest Sere + ‘ a 0 <9 . 
Ge Ob Ua é vos taeaueeece ‘ iti to 4S tlto4 
Hay and Straw, Large Bales (per ton) U.S.Grades Old Grade Standards 
ee) WS ee , .. $26to28 F1Tto1l8 $26 to 26.50 
| “Timothy No. 3 .. : 24ito2 23 to 24 
Se GRR s cc co ccceccecccescccwsscees le to 19 seo nt toto 
Fancy ligh ut clover mixed capenune ome rer 28 to 29 27 to 27.50 
Alfalfa, second a eeescccceccesecs - ses 
Oat straw Noel . . lltol2 16 to 16.50 
| 
|| Live Poultry, Sleutes Lots Gente per Ib. ) 
Fowls, colored fancy, heavy 28 to 29 25 to 25 26 to 28 
Fow!ls, leghorns and poor 7 an watatGae 20 18 to 20 17 to 20 
Chickens, colored fancy 24 to 25 24 26 
Chadeeme, POGROPR. 22 cde cc ccc ccc cccess 22 to 24 22 25 
Live Stock (cents per pound) 
Calves, good to medium. ..........eeeseceees 10 tol 1) EEE L eT 
RNA, SR SI ic dg 6 cc ecceneceteacen 3% to * ee 
Lambs, medium to good. ll tol BMA vsseecee = ceeccees 
Sheep, common to good ewes. rTT. Te ms COM cc ccesee 8 =—«s_ ss OH Ose 
Hogs, Yorkers . erreeTt ToL POP Ge is wean wenes. geasceted 
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Guernseys were placed on the block con- 
sisting of 6 bulls, 43 cows and 23 heif- 
ers. The bulls averaged $792.50, with 
Langwater Guardsman topping at $2,- 
500. Langwater Guardsman was pur- 
chased by H. S. Haskill of Cossart, Pa. 
The cows averaged $500.46, Langwater 
Paysanne topped the cow class with a 
bid of $2,500, going to Emmadine 
Farms, Hopewell Junction, N. Y. Two 
other cows brought $1,000. They were 
Cosquay’s Golden Maggie purchased by 
A. 8S. Zell, Riderwood, Md., and Alba- 
mont Corydelis to Dorothy Calwalder 
of Wayne, Pa. The 23 head of heifers 
averaged $270.20. Three of these went 
to Oscar Nevares of San Juan, Porto 
Rico. The bids were handled by George 
Bayne. 


Farm Bureau—What It Is, 
What It Does 


(Continued from page 317) 


is all that is necessary. The aim of 
the county agent is not primarily to 
increase production but to help farmers 
to produce more economically. The 
agents also give farmers information 
on marketing and have furnished the 
facts which have assisted them in or- 
ganizing many of their successful co- 
operative organizations. 

“A system of agriculture which is 
profitable to the men who are engaged 
in it is absolutely essential not only to 
country people but to city people as 
well. If we are to maintain our present 
standards of American citizenship the 


prosperity of the city as well as the 
country must be assured by a per- 
manent and profitable agriculture. The 


county agricultural agents and the farm 
bureaus are working toward this end, 
the service being available to those who 
care to use it. 

“Like most service organizations, the 
amount of benefit you receive from the 
farm bureau depends on how much you 
put into it. The community in which 
the majority of farmers are actively 
working with the bureau is the one 
which gets the most benefit. The more 
you make use of the county agricultural 
agent the more you will value his ser- 
vices. When he does not have the in- 
formation you desire he knows where 
to secure it for you.” 


What Is Wrong With the 
Cooperatives? 
(Continued from page 321) 


farmers more loyal than ever and that 
the discussion of the failures will help 
them to correct mistakes and make 
them more determined to see that less 
are made in the future. 

These articles will include discussions 
of such problems as the salaries of of- 
ficers, the kind of cooperative officers 
that should be elected, the problem of 
why the non-member gets more in many 
cases than the member, the problem of 
overhead expenses, politics in the co- 
operatives. What about the form of 
management, shall it be largely central 
control or local control? Shall the con- 
tract with members have teeth in it 
and shall it be for a long or short 
period? What about the problem of 
volume of business? Should the co- 
operatives advertise? These and other 
similar topics which should be intensely 
interesting to every farmer whether or 
not he believes in the cooperative move- 
ment. = 

“T have been a subscriber for a good 
many years to the American Agricul- 
turist and enjoy reading it very much, 
and have gathered a good many valu- 
able hints from its perusal. I simply 
could not get along without it.”—Flor- 
ence E. J. Deitz, Berne, N. Y. 














Booklet free. Highest 
— Best results. 
romptness assured, 


PATENT: 


| WATSON E. COLEMAN. Patent Lawyer, 624 F 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Saving on Gas, Oil and Tires 
And How To Keep the Car From 


J} best way to keep down the gaso- 
line consumption of your automo- 
bile is to sell it. Then, so far as you 
are concerned, expense for gasoline will 
cease. If, however, you are not will- 
ing to do this, the advice following may 
be of some benefit. 

The miles per gallon of gasoline de- 
pend upon the car, the motor, the 
driver, the gasoline, and several other 
things. The most important factors 
which determine the amount of power 
required to move a car along are fric- 
tion and wind resistance. 

Every moving part of the car en- 
counters friction as it functions— 
motor, transmission, propeller shaft, 
gears, rear axle, wheels, tires, and 
bearings. 

The type of these parts mentioned 
you cannot change, but you can see 
that they are properly adjusted and 
lubricated. There are many cars now 
in use, the gasoline consumption of 
which could be very much reduced by 
using lighter-bodied lubricants. You 
will avoid friction by using lubricants 
as thin as can be done and yet ade- 
peer A protect the bearings. Before 
changing lubricants, clean out thor- 
oughly all old oil and grease from 
working parts. 

Do not neglect the brake and trans- 
mission bands. These should be abso- 
lutely clear of their contact surfaces 
so that road shocks will not disarrange 
their positions and permit them to 
touch or drag when their retarding 
power is not needed. Experts also in- 
sist that tires be inflated to capacity. 

Wind resistance is also an important 
item in the mileage made with a car. 
Little can be done to reduce this with- 
out the sacrifice of comfort, but when 
driving can be done with the top down 
and the windshield open, the consump- 
tion of gasoline can be materially re- 
duced. hen the top is up, it acts 
as a huge scoop, pocketing the wind. 


Avoid Engine Leaks 


It is hardly necessary to say that the 
motor should be in perfect condition. 
The most important factor in the op- 
eration of motors is compression. This 
can be tested by using the hand crank 
and rocking on the compression of 
cylinders, one at a time. If the com- 
pression is good, as it should be, the 
compressed air cushion at the top of 
the cylinder should be maintained al- 
most indefinitely. This means that the 
air can be compressed by turning the 
crank a little way and then allowing 
it to expand again, when the pressure 
is taken off the crank, and this rock- 
ing process repeated without any ap- 
parent change in resistance for several 
minutes. Almost always, unless cars 
have been used a great while) trouble 
comes from leaky valves, and may be 
remedied by grinding, if pitted, or by 
replacement if badly scarred or warped. 

Spark plug and pet cocks are a 
source of small compression leaks, 
which may be readily detected by 
squirting oil around the threads while 
the motor is in operation. Where there 
is air escaping, small bubbles will be 
seen. 

In regard to the carburetor, it is 
taken for granted that the adjustment 
must be the best obtainable. Usually 
the carburetor is adjusted as lean as 
possible and yet so the motor will pull 
with the throttle wide open at speeds 
between four and six miles and twenty- 
five to thirty miles per hour. 

Gasoline will also saved by coast- 
ing wherever this is possible, stopping 
the motor and disengaging the gears 
on‘ long “glides.”—-P. T. HINEs. 





GOOD OIL IS CHEAPEST 


Many a man has been surprised to 
be told that he saws his whiskers off. 
Yet this is exactly what he does when 
he shaves. Examination of the edge 
of a well-sharpened razor blade under 
the miscroscope shows not a smooth 
edge as was once supposed, but a series 
of more or less regular teeth. This 
saw-tooth edge is the junction between 
the two surfaces of the blade and can- 
not be avoided. 

If this is the condition on a highly- 
polished razor blade, what enormous 


hills and valleys must one expect to 
find on the surface of the ordinary pol- 
ished bearings used in machinery and 
motors. These rough surfaces, rubbing 
together, produce friction which re- 
duces the efficiency of any machine. 
Roller or ball bearings overcome fric- 
tion to a considerable extent, but there 
are places where they eannot be used. 

In these cases oil takes their place. 
Oil actually works very much like ball 
bearings, the two sliding surfaces roll- 
ing over little globules of oil. Just as 
in the case of ball bearings, the little 
globules of oil finally become so chipped 
that they no longer roll easily. When 
this time comes it must be renewed. 
Oil that has become black from use 
retains but a very small percentage of 
lubricating qualities. 

The best grades of oil are most re- 
sistant to the destructive agents—heat, 
friction and wear. These three cause 
oil to deteriorate. For most uses a 
cheap oil is in the end more costly than 
a good grade of oil. Even the best 

rade must be occasionally replaced. 
t never pays to use a poor grade 
of oil for any purpose whatever.— 


OILS AND GREASE DESTROY 
RUBBER 


Many a good tire has gone on an 
untimely trip to the junk pile es | 
because the owner of the car to whic 
it has been attached did not know 
that gasoline, oil and grease are the 
natural enemies of rubber. They will 
cause the best tires to decay and dis- 
integrate rapidly. 

Very often cars throwing grease 
from the rear axle, covering the inner 
side of the wheel and tire with black 

ease. This is due to the fact that 
the packing washer in the drum of the 
wheel has worn out and the grease 
from the bearings is passing into the 
drum. The centrifugal action caused 
by the wheels turning tends to throw 
it out, thus covering the wheel. The 
grease that covers the tire in this way 
is very detrimental to the rubber. It 
is not iong before the inner side of the 
casing becomes badly rotted. Natural- 
ly this results in early destruction of 
the casing. As soon as "grease is ob- 
served on the tire, it is a matter of 
saving money to have the packing in- 
side the wheel renewed. Otherwise it 
would soon mean a new pair of rear 
tires, 


AVOIDING TIRE LOSSES 
E. D. HENRY 


A great many farm trucks are 
equipped with the older type fabric 
pneumatit tire, hence the owner can 
diagnose the trouble when one fails 
prematurely is in position to save him- 
self money. He can also avoid the loss 
certain to follow when an unscrupulous 
repairman advises the repair of a tire 
that is too badly injured or has not 
enough wear left in it to justify the 
cost of repairs. 

Careful and frequent inspection of 
tires for cuts and injuries will add 
many miles to their useful lives, though 
there are some injuries such as stone 
bruises or other injuries to the fabric 
that no external examination will dis- 
cover, therefore whenever a tire is 
taken off for any cause it is a good 
plan to inspect its interior for .weak 
or damaged spots. When a tire has 
given a comfortable mileage and is still 
apparently good for many more, it is 
a good plan to take it off and examine 
its interior. Quite frequently the fab- 
ric will show evidence of hard wear 
and then the installation of a reliner 
will give the added mileage you had 
expected from the appearance of the 
tire’s outside and which you would not 
have gotten otherwise. 

Rim-cutting, a common cause of fail- 
ure, is not always caused by running 
the tire flat or partly inflated as many 
suppose, nor is this trouble always 
easy to detect. It is seldom found in 
straight side or the larger size QD 
tires, but the Ford sizes and up to 
31x4 clinchers very easily rim-cut. 
Nor is rim-cutting always the fault 
of the driver. A clincher tire kept 
properly inflated on a_ perfect-fitting 


Skidding 


rim will not rim-cut, but one of the 
chief causes of rim-cutting is bent 
rims. Once we know that a clincher 
rim bent only 1/64 of an inch will 
cause a tire rim-cut even if kept prop- 
erly inflated, we can readily under- 
stand that where rim-cutting exists the 
rim should be examined and if it re- 
quires it, carefully straightened before 
another tire is put on. Sometimes a 
tire will appear rim-cut when it is 
not. It may be only the chafing strip 
is injured or has loosened. This strip 
is to protect the body of the tire from 
chafing, though some tires do not 
have it. 

Sometimes lumps or boils appear on 
a tire, and these should be opened at 
a point farthest from the tread or as 
far up the side of the tire as possible. 
If they contain sand, it indicates a 
hole in the tread somewhere where the 
sand worked through. This hole should 
be located, the sand removed, and both 
holes then carefully sealed shut with 
cement and tire putty. Should the boil 
be filled with pulverized rubber it is 
an indication that the tire is defective 
or has been run under-inflated for some 
time. If there is only one boil or blis- 
ter, it should be treated as advised for 
a sand blister. If the blisters appear 
quite general all over the tire, usually 
it is foolish to attempt repairs. Blis- 
ters may also indicate either tread or 
fabric separation, and when this oc- 
curs, as a rule that tire is past profit- 
able repair. 

Injuries to the inside of a tire are, 
as a rule, plainly gg on inspec- 
tion. The fabric will be seen to have 
a roughened or broken appearance. 
Breaks confined to one spot or section 
can frequently be repaired profitably, 
but where the breaks show up in a 
number of ome or are distributed 
quite generally around the tire as in 
rim-cutting, the tire had better be 
discarded. 

It awe the tire owner to know when 
it will pay him to have a tire repaired 
and not leave it to the repairman, 
whose judgment may be warped by his 
desire for a job. 


HOW TO KEEP THE AUTO FROM 
SKIDDING 


W. BE. FARVER 


Recently an acquaintance of mine 
was killed nearby, by his car_skid- 
ding, turning turtle and _ pinnin 
him fast underneath. This dreadfu 
accident leads me to offer a few hints 
on_ how to prevent skidding. 

If the driver always knew when a 
car was going to skid he could pre- 
vent all skidding. Skidding is such a 
sudden oecurrence that unless the 
driver does mighty quick thinking and 
some acting automatically, there will 
be little done to prevent it in most 
cases. This means being prepared for 
any emergency by knowing what is 
best to do. 

The first thing any driver can do to 
prevent skidding is to drive SLOWLY 
when on wet, slippery roads or on slip- 
pery and icy pavements and improved 
roads. It is well to stay out of tight 
places or to drive close to other cars 
where the brakes may be needed to stop 
or the steering apparatus used to make 
a quick turn. ither of these induce 
skidding. 

When signs of skidding are noticed 
the first thing to do is to release the 
clutch immediately. This done, the car 
often rights itself. Brakes should be 
applied only when the car is in a 
straight position. When releasing the 
clutch, steer the front of car in the 
same direction as rear of the car is 
skidding. This procedure helps to at- 
tain a straight course and aids in ap- 
plying the brakes with safety, often 
preventing a serious accident. A few 
principles of safety applied properly 
will prevent many serious accidents. 


a 


Thanking you for your published ar- 
ticle of information in regard to posti 
farm land, also for your very liberal 
offer of furnishing the signs and your 
cooperation in the whole matter. Best 

i to the American Agriculturist. 
—Frep HaNNon»D, Tioga County, N. Y. 














GRE EN 2-WAY STAN( 


itter and 
eto., just naturally inerease your 
Don’t wait until building or 
Put in eur Equipment. START NOW! 
guaranteed line seid at lew 
irements. 


| THE GREEN MFG. CO. °<penseanc. §* 


Learn Auctioneering 


at World’s Original and Greatest School, Beco 
independent with no capital invested. Write today 
for free catalog. Jones Na tional School of 
Aipctioncering. 2 . Sac to Bivd., Chi 

Ill. Carey M. Jones, President. 




















CATTLE BREEDERS 


DO YOU WANT. 


to add some new HOLSTEIN bleed te your registered 
herd, or de you want to introduce some inte a good 
grade herd? 

The Veterans’ Mountain Camp offers you this chance. 

We have on hand eight young bulls, from one to seven 
months of age, carrying the best blood of the Segis- 
Burke and Vale strains. All direct sons of De Kol Webb 
Pontiac. Sold with or without papers. 

No reasonable effers refused as this stock must be 
disposed of at once. Write or wire 
VETERANS’ MOUNTAIN CAMP, HORSESHOE, N. Y. 


HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 


Fresh cows and springers, ! head of the finest 
quality to select from. Address 


A. F. SAUNDERS, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


2 Car loads high-class grade springers. 50 Grade 
Heifers, 2 and 3 years old. Head Registered 


Cattle. Write your wants. 
J. A. LEACH CORTLAND, N. Y. 

















SWINE BREEDERS 


PIGS FOR SALE 


Chester White and Yorkshire Crossed and Chester 
and Berkshire Crossed Pigs, 6 to 7 weeks old, 
each, and 7 to 8 weeks old, $4.50. I have 20 Pure 
Black Berkshires, 7 to 8 weeks old, $5 each, Boars 
each. Pure Chester White Pigs, 7 to 8 weeks old, 
each, Boars $7 each. Will ship from 1 to 100 to 
your approval C.O. D. 


WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., WOBURN, MASS. 
all ages, not akin t boars 


PIG8, q 

Many out of famous Wickware breeding. 
Some nice Gilts and boars, Bred Sows and Gilts. Reg- 
istered Free. Special Prices. 


ROY J. FREET, R.F.D.4, A.A., Shippensburg, Pa. 
PEDIGREED HAMPSHIRES [izc%,>ryetin« 


$% to Seach, HUGH BRINTON, West Chester, Pa. 


Big Type Chester Whites Siccdiince’ Pes tid cea. 




















Prepaid. GEO. F. GRIFFIE, B. 8, NEWVILLE, Pa. 
CHOICE O.L C. PIGS Fr" 34 
we registration coke ie - —_, —- 
CHAS. E. HARRIS & SON, Middlebury, Vt. 
REGISTERED 0. 1. C. &"P.socens, warviix, ». 





LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
Grand champion breeding. Largest herd in Americs. -Free bookiet. 
MARPENDING Box 10 DUNDEE, N.Y. 








BABY CHICKS 


1000 PULLETS FOR SALE 


Vigorous, well grown, trap-nested stock. 
Sold in quantities of 25 or over. Prices 
low. Order at once to get best selections. 
April and May hatched $1.85 to $2.50 each. 


QUEENSBURY FARMS 
765 N. Main Street Toms River, N. J. 


“HUMMER’S POULTRY FARM 
FRENCHTOWN, “Jd. R48 


LARGE STOCK 


Eggs, low; catalog. 











Sine Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Guineas, 
Bantams. Collies, Pigeons, Chicks, Stoek, 
PIONEER FARMS, Teiford, Pennsylvania. 


3 Ib, RED and BARRED ROCK PULLETS, 40c. Ib. ; 4 Ib. 48¢ 
. RAY BLODGETT, BRISTOL, VT. 
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This superb 110-piece Set, with initial in 2 
places on every piece, decorated in blue and 
gold, with gold covered handles, consists of: 
12 Dinner Plates, 9 in. 12 Cups 

12 Breakfast Plates, 7in. 12 Saucers 

12 Soup Plates, 7K inches 12 Individual Bread and 
12 Cereal Dishes, 6 inches Butter Plates, 6% in. 

Fruit Dishes, 5% in. 1 Platter, 13% inches 


1 
1 Sugar Bow! with cover (2 pieces) 


Decorated Dinner Set 


FREE ty A 
Catalog Orders 


OK Sr. BIAS LAA A pan 


Brings This 110-Piece Martha Washington 


A rings decorated Dinner Set so beautiful and of such not satisfied for any reason, send it back and Hartman will 
splendid quality that you must see it to realize what a return your $1 and pay transportation charges both ways. If 
bargain it is. Send only $1 and Hartman will ship the you keep it, TAKE NEARLY A YEAR TO PAY-—a little 
complete set. Use it for 30 days on Free Trial. Then,if every month. Remarkable Presents Given Free— See Below. 


Your Initial in Gold, Surrounded by Wreath of Gold, in 2 Places on Every Piece (°*tanaics**) 


















































Beautiful Colonial Martha Washington shape. All handles are of solid design and are covered 
with gold as found only in costliest sets. poate aaeee decorated with a rich gold band edge, a BARGAIN CATALOG 
mazarine blue follow band and 2 pure gold initials in Old English gesign, surrounded by gold 
a ey the beautiful bee A lustrous ned. , . Saaaba cubs nye = to put 6n your FREE GIFTS 
and at our price an unrivaled bargain. An oO quickly you also get 
POR 586 cupe f Go aes bargains in furni- 
eee Beautiful Centerpiece, Six | wi, ws: T= Soe er L~ 
xo S ee Sanna. i Tae | {RARTAAN shectusaeres tenwehe 
y A on our ¥ 
po second This Silver Plate Knives and Forks gaymenticrnaonas | find $1. Send the at 
“open” pattern. Re- m 1 want to prove to 50,000 more customers that Hartman gives the best merchandise, biggest ceplaine Hartman's | T10-Piose Dinner Set } Wo, SETEEREEES, Oitne SERS You Want Here 
4 ~ Biecee values and most liberal terms ever known. And to get these 50,000 new customers at once we Pat nl de phy th 4 andé igce and 6 oe: 
ee send absolutely FREE, the centerpiece and 6 dainty doilies; also the six heavy, wo steal posbemnes a aay Trig ‘onderstod that if 1 tm sated, 1 wil pnd 
wrapped [nanos knives and six forks pictured above. The centerpiece is 36 inches in diameter and are | ware, dishes — $3.75 monthly until full price of Set, is 
paper client | 12 inches in diameter, All are “Indian Head” linene and are finished with dainty embroidered | ware. tabiecioths paid. Title remains remiaina with’ yea ntl paid in ul If not 
to qoeinged dues, Sha iz Knives and siz Socks ave of Gna exten stver late decorated in artistic | kins, ete. absolutely satishied, after 90 days’ free eS ee 
'o get these Seen exvisiog 70g want cond A a oe The offer is limited. FREE with your gar: | deck and zoo wil my $1 and pey 
a Only 50,000 will be given Free — so act Gaick. Send the OT i eerneieens 
Gréer Be. fo. 320EEMA21. Bargain Price, $32.85. Pay sik flow. “Balance $3.75 Monthly | sic catsice today. |] name. as 
The Centerpiece, 6 Dainty Dollies to Match and 6 Sliver Plate Knives and 6 Forks are FREE | reas: 1OUnNest” | & Sirveé ad Box Ne. 
ARTM AN FURNITURE & CARPET CO. |=  aianiaiaiaieainiaiamietl 
DEPT. 5893 Sce:5.2 CHICAGO, ILL. | season 
























